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Editor’s  Introduction 


What  you  will  gain  from  your  “university  experience”  depends  on  you  as  an 
individual  as  well  as  on  Duke,  the  institution.  While  you  should  hardly  expect  to 
know  this  early  exactly  what  it  is  you  want  from  this  university  and  the  four 
years  you  will  spend  here,  you  might  spend  just  a few  minutes  asking  yourself 
why  you  are  coming  to  college. 

In  addition  to  your  personal  input  your  university  experience  also  depends  on 
the  structure  and  goals  of  the  university  that  you  will  attend.  Recent  attempts  to 
define  the  concept  of  a university  have  included  statements  to  the  effect  that  a 
university  is: 

-an  environment  in  which  professors  impart  to  their  students  the  knowledge 
that  they  have  gained  in  the  course  of  their  studies,  in  an  attempt  to 
stimulate  students  to  further  thought  and  knowledge. 

-a  community  of  professionals  dedicated  to  scholarship  and  research 

-a  major  arm  of  a nation-wide  knowledge  industry  whose  aim  is  to  turn  out 
an  elite  of  technicians  and  thinkers  who  will  guide  our  nation’s  progress 

-a  source  of  scholarship  and  research  which  the  goverment  uses  as  a research 
and  advisory  board 

-a  major  force  in  social  criticism  and  social  action 

-an  institution  in  which  people  are  given  an  opportunity  to  take  hold  of  and 
understand  their  own  mind,  through  expanding  interaction  and 
communication 

Duke  perhaps  reflects  all  of  these  factors.  Like  many  other  universities, 
however,  Duke  is  caught  up  in  a period  of  rapid  change.  In  two  ways  this  year’s 
University  Experience  reflects  a recognition  of  this  change.  In  the  wake  of 
turmoil  at  Duke  and  on  campuses  across  the  country  last  spring  our  work  on  this 
booklet  fell  behind  almost  from  the  start.  But  while  this  time  squeeze  partially 
explains  the  brevity  of  this  year’s  “Experience”  compared  to  past  years’,  the 
elimination  or  alteration  of  several  articles  on  traditions  and  history  was  based 
on  more  philosophical  grounds. 

For  the  past  few  years  Duke  has  been  experiencing  evolution-if  not 
revolution -and  it  is  this  rather  than  traditions  or  letters  from  the  deans,  which 
we  have  sought  to  emphasize. 
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We  have  changed  the  “Experience”  this  year  from  a “handbook”  to  a 
“student  perspective.”  The  university  administration,  we  think,  will  provide  you 
with  the  necessary  handbook-type  information.  The  view  you  will  see  here  is  not 
entirely  balanced,  but  neither  is  that  presented  by  either  the  administration  or 
the  admissions  office.  Nor  will  you  see  here  an  entirely  invalid  picture  of  Duke; 
the  perspective  it  is  really  a university  experience  rather  than  the  university 
experience.  We  do  not  write  this  booklet  to  discourage  you  or  arouse  your  anger. 
What  you  and  your  classmates  want  your  university  experience  to  be  will  be 
important,  not  what  we  have  written  here.  Duke  will  test  your  abilities  and 
values -it  is  only  reasonable  that  you  should  require  your  university  the  same 
standards  that  it  requires  of  you. 

Ralph  Karpinos 
Celeste  Wesson 
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to  he  revoliuionary  is  to 
love  your  life  enough  to 
ehange  it,  to  e/ioose  struggle 
instead  of  exile,  to  risk 
everything  with  only  the 
gUnnnering  hope  of  a world 
to  win. 


Andrew  Kopkind 
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Freshman  Week 


The  aim  of  your  week-long  orientation  to  Duke  is  to  give  you  a microcosm 
view  of  what  the  “University  Experience”  is  all  about;  it  compresses  the  social, 
academic,  and  extracurricular  facets  of  the  University  into  capsule  form.  Besides 
being  a time  for  taking  care  of  necessary  preliminaries,  placement  tests, 
auditions,  consultation  with  advisors,  and  registration -Freshman  Week  is  also  a 
time  for  encountering  new  people,  ideas,  and  structures.  Although  you  may  find 
the  week  a bit  disorienting  with  its  newness  and  hectic  pace,  realizing  that  1200 
other  people  are  going  through  the  same  thing  may  help  you  to  relax  and  enjoy 
it  more.  In  many  ways  Freshman  Week  shows  you  Duke  at  its  best  and  it  is  one 
time  when  the  University  actively  presents  itself  to  you.  Hopefully  you’ll  reach 
out  to  as  many  possibilities -people,  programs,  entertainment -as  you  can.  But 
save  some  time  to  be  alone  with  yourself.  At  a time  when  your  identity  will  be 
colliding  with  a thousand  new  alternatives,  some  time  for  reflection  may  help  to 
put  things  back  into  proper  perspective. 

Plan  to  arrive  at  your  dorm  before  noon,  if  possible,  on  September  15.  After 
meeting  your  Freshmen  Advisory  Counselor,  and  your  dorm  officers  (on  East), 
you’ll  want  to  set  up  an  appointment  with  your  faculty  advisor  for  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  or  Thursday  morning.  Your  faculty  advisor  can  answer  any  academic 
questions  you  might  have  and  help  you  finalize  your  schedule  plans.  (You  will 
also  be  scheduled  for  placement  tests  in  P.E.,  and  auditions  or  interviews  for 
special  courses,  if  necessary,  during  the  rest  of  the  week.)  There  will  be  language 
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and  math  placement  tests  Wednesday  afternoon  while  your  parents  meet  the 
deans  of  your  college  and  University  President  Terry  Sanford.  That  night  you 
will  be  officially  welcomed  by  your  deans  at  ’’college  night”  assemblies. 

Wednesday  starts  with  freshman  assemblies  in  the  morning,  followed  by 
academic  advising  by  deans  and  departmental  representatives  in  the  Indoor 
Stadium  in  the  afternoon,  and  finishes  with  a co-ed  picnic  in  the  gardens  and  a 
vesper  service.  Free  bus  tours  of  Durham  will  be  provided  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  afternoon,  and  throughout  the  week  you  will  have  a chance  to  meet 
other  students  and  professors  at  TRUE  lounge,  and  join  a bridge  tournament  in 
the  Cambridge  Inn.  Final  registration  will  be  Thursday  afternoon.  The  faculty 
panel  discussion  on  Friday  night  has  traditionally  been  one  of  the  highlights  of 
the  week,  and  this  year  promises  to  be  no  exception.  On  Saturday,  in  addition  to 
the  distribution  of  final  course  schedules,  there  will  be  a football  game  in  the 
morning  and  a dance  for  new  students  that  night.  (Before  classes  begin  on 
Monday,)  Sunday  finishes  out  the  week  with  Chapel  in  the  morning,  dinner  and 
discussion  in  the  religious  centers  beginning  at  5;00,  and  a “Happening”  on  the 
main  quad  at  night. 

Before  leaving  home  you  will  want  to  provide  yourself  with  certain  articles 
that  are  necessary  to  make  your  dormitory  room  livable.  You  will  need  a pillow, 
two  pillow  cases,  four  sheets  (large  enough  to  fit  a 39x74  inch  mattress),  two 
blankets,  some  towels,  washcloths,  toilet  articles,  a laundry  bag,  and  a study 
lamp.  Many  of  these  articles  may  be  purchased  in  the  Univei-sity  store  here  or  at 
stores  in  Durham  if  you  prefer.  In  addition  to  these  basic  necessities  you  may 
wish  to  bring  such  items  as  bedspreads,  curtains,  rugs  (not  more  than  54  square 
feet  in  area),  an  easy  chair,  and  pictures.  Be  sure  however,  to  read  the  Dormitory 
regulations  concerning  picture  hanging  and  general  care  of  the  room  before 
making  your  improvements.  Certain  precautions  must  be  taken  by  all  students  in 
order  to  keep  the  rooms  in  good  shape  through  the  years. 

Driving  regulations  for  freshmen  are  different  for  men  and  women.  You 
should  check  official  University  pubhcations  on  this  matter  before  coming. 

One  further  suggestion:  drop  a line  to  your  future  roomate(s).  Since  they  are 
probably  total  strangers,  a gesture  of  this  sort  will  do  much  to  get  you  off  on  the 
right  foot. 

Orientation  Week  expenses  will  be  higher  than  those  of  the  weeks  to  follow 
because  of  the  initial  organization  dues  and  other  payments.  Perhaps  you  will 
not  want  to  join  many  activities,  but  it  will  be  wise  to  estimate  about  twenty 
dollars  for  any  incidental  expenses. 

Rosemary  Jaim.  a senior,  was  co-eliairmaii  of  i-'reslimaii  It’ccA'  1 96  V-/  9 70. 
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Residential  Life:  The  Living  Experience 


Residential  Life  est 

Selectivity  functions  integrally  in  society.  When  properly  pursued  selection 
will  yield  the  selector  a suitable  choice  and  the  selectee  a favorable  position. 
Belief  in  this  parameter  extends  through  many  sectors  of  society:  industry, 
government,  and  the  academic  community.  We  were  selected  to  attend  college  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  industrial  and  governmental  employees  are  selected. 
Belief  in  this  concept,  however,  does  not  insure  its  proper  apphcation. 
Unfortunately,  the  disparity  between  concept  and  fact  also  pervades  society. 

As  a mi vro -society,  Duke  reflects  these  same  characteristics.  Almost  ah  phases 
of  college  life  utilize  a selective  process:  admissions;  selection  of  a major: 
selection  of  courses  for  which  to  register  (and  later,  which  to  attend):  selection 
of  good,  fair  and  poor  students  in  order  to  assign  grades;  and  finally  the  selection 
and  reactions  against  it  used  by  the  living  groups  in  order  to  determine  their 
future  members.  Less  than  half  the  houses  on  campus  employ  a selective  system. 
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The  concept  of  selectivity  in  organizing  living  groups  is  commendable.  A group 
of  diverse  personalities  can  function  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  its  members  only 
if  they  share  some  common  convictions  and  life  styles.  The  facts  of  residential 
living  at  Duke  do  not  indicate  proper  application  of  this  concept.  The  emphasis 
seems  to  be  on  the  question  of  whether  the  prospective  member  is  a “great  guy” 
or  not.  The  criteria  are  all  too  often  trivial,  based  on  first  or  infrequent  meetings, 
or  based  only  on  personal  mannerisms.  There  will  be  nothing  but  dissatisfaction 
if  either  the  individual  or  the  group  adopt  such  criteria.  The  new  member 
discovers  that  his  goals  at  college  are  not  furthured  by  the  organization  or  that 
his  goals  do  not  permit  him  to  actively  participate  in  the  organization.  The 
members  of  the  organization  may  still  be  “great”  but  of  a contrary  orientation 
with  regard  to  basic  scholastic,  moral,  or  legal  (dope)  attitudes. 

There  are  two  safety  features  of  the  Duke  selective  process.  The  first  is  the 
improved  open-relations  schedule.  The  longer  duration  of  freshman-upperclass 
interaction  will  provide  are  opportunity  for  the  living  groups  and  the  interested 
parties  to  get  some  knowledge  of  one  another.  Skeptics  say  that  the  same 
“grind’em  through”  technique  will  be  used  anyway.  This  could  happen. 
However,  it  won’t,  not  if  the  second  safety  feature  of  the  system  is  operating. 
That  feature  depends  on  the  positive  selectivity  of  the  person  interested  in  living 
groups.  If  selectivity  in  its  conceptual  and  finer  sense  is  applied  the  group  and 
the  individual  will  benefit. 

“Non-selectivity”  conjures  up  the  same  problems.  Here  the  groups  are 
self-restricted  as  to  how  selective;  others  are  selective  in  a very  passive  way.  The 
result  too  often  is  the  same  as  with  purely  selective  groups:  a superficial 
knowledge  between  the  group  and  the  prospective  member. 

In  order  to  compensate  for  the  deficiencies  of  both  “selectivity”  and 
“non-selectivity”  the  individual  must  be  truly  selective.  This  requires  a thorough 
knowledge  and  a conscientious  evaluation  of  the  living  system  at  Duke.  No 
generalizations  can  be  made  about  either  of  the  two  general  housing  “types,” 
Independent  of  Fraternity,  (the  names  are  mentioned  with  reservation  as  such  a 
distinction  is  artificial).  Each  house  is  unique  and  all  houses  exhibit  some 
outstanding  facets  and  some  unsatisfactory  ones.  The  determination  of  which 
houses  exhibit  the  features  you  want  is  up  to  you.  If  this  year  is  like  the  past, 
the  houses  will  probably  not  be  impartially  critical  enough  of  you  in  order  to 
insure  that  you  will  fit  in  with  the  general  life-style  of  the  house.  The  evidence 
for  this  derives  from  the  tendency  in  the  past  two  years  for  sophomores  and 
juniors  to  switch  houses  mid-way  through  the  year  and/or  eventually  move  off 
campus.  The  impressive  new  membership  figures  issued  by  some  houses  are  not 
as  impressive  as  the  increasing  drop-out  rates.  These  same  housed  have 
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experienced.  The  attrition  is  not  entirely  due  to  the  failure  of  non-selectivity  or 
selectivity  on  the  part  of  the  houses;  the  blame  is  shared  by  those  who  found 
themselves  unhappy  with  their  choices.  They  failed  to  be  selective  enough 
themselves. 

The  new  procedure  for  selectivity  and  non-selectivity  that  are  going  into 
effect  this  year  may  be  beneficial  for  residential  life  at  Duke.  One  thing  is 
certain,  the  outcome  will  be  miserable  without  individuals  who  are  sensitive, 
critical,  in  short  selective,  in  their  search  for  future  residence. 

Chan  Smith  is  a member  of  the  YM-YWCA  Executive  Committee  as  well  as 
Co-chairman  of  tne  Freshman  Concerns  Committee.  He  is  a former  fraternity 
and  independent  house  member. 


Residential  Life  East 

In  contrast  to  freshmen  men,  a freshman  woman  has  no  choice  of  living 
situations;  she  must  live  in  a dormitory  on  campus.  Although  all  the  dorms  differ 
as  to  the  overall  atmosphere  and  attitude,  in  any  of  the  dorms  you  must  learn  to 
live  with  a group  of  girls  representative  of  many  ways  of  life.  The  dorms  are  all 
cross-sectional,  i.e.  girls  from  all  classes,  freshman  through  senior,  live  together. 
Little  emphasis  is  placed  on  one’s  class. 

All  the  dorms  have  some  means  of  self-governance  ranging  from  highly 
structured  to  completely  unstructured.  Within  this  spectrum  democratic 
decisions  determine  dorm  policy  on  such  subjects  as  hours  for  open-opens 
(men’s  visiting  hours  in  the  rooms).  Open-open  hours  last  year  varied  among 
dorms  from  once  a month  to  all  day  every  day.  Lack  of  structure  in  some  dorms 
offers  the  opportunity  to  avoid  Mickey  Mouse  activity  and  potentially  to  foster 
creativity  in  terms  of  dorm  projects,  programs,  or  courses.  The  traditional  dorm 
spirit  has  almost  passed  away;  with  rah-rah  activity  a thing  of  the  past.  Now 
more  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  individual  to  arrange  her  own  activities.  Dorm 
unity  exists  mostly  in  terms  of  personal  relationships  and  is  no  longer  based  on 
loyalty  to  the  dorms  as  an  institution.  One  reason  for  that  is  that,  in  an  attempt 
to  overcome  the  social  problem  of  separate  campuses  for  men  and  women,  most 
activities  are  now  intercampus. 

The  administration  still  seems  to  maintain  the  policy  of  in  loco  parentis:  they 
feel  that  it  is  their  responsibility  to  provide  some  type  of  pseudo  parental 
supervision  away  from  home  especially  for  freshmen  women.  The  first  6 weeks 
curfew  is  11  p.m.  Monday  through  Thursday,  midnight  Sunday,  and  2 a.m. 
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Friday  and  Saturday.  The  remainder  of  the  first  semester,  you  will  have  a curfew 
of  1 a.m.  Sunday  through  Thursday  and  2 a.m.  Friday  and  Saturday;  second 
semester  freshman  women  will  have  all  upperclass  privileges  including  no  curfew. 
It  is  possible  to  see  the  worth  of  this  plan  as  an  aid  to  the  transition  from  home 
to  university  living.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  women  require  this  aid  and  men 
do  not. 

Relating  to  this  supervision  is  the  house  counselor,  a full-time,  paid  resident 
of  the  dorm  whose  only  official  function  is  to  be  there  in  case  of  emergency.  She 
has  no  official  authority  over  students  or  their  activities.  But  there  is  one  catch: 
she  fills  out  a recommendation  every  year  (which  may  accompany  your 
permanent  record  at  your  request)  based  only  on  her  own  personal  opinion.  So 
be  nice. 

A woman  student  entering  Duke  University  faces  two  possibilities  in  the 
residential  experience:  either  she  will  be  overcome  by  submission  to  the 
institutional  oppression  (another  example  of  this  is  the  restriction  that  only  a 
limited  number  of  senior  women  may  live  off-campus  with  the  Dean’s 
permission)  or  she  will  avail  herself  of  the  opportunity  to  escape  this  and  live  as 
an  independent  human  being. 

For  the  individual,  even  avoiding  the  institutional  oppression  may  not  be 
enough,  she  faces  the  possibility  of  submitting  to  the  apathy  and  stagnation  of 
dorm  life.  Dorm  life  is  not  just  one  big  pajama  party  but  the  dorm  is  a place  to 
live  and  an  opportunity  to  be  used  as  you  wish.  One  of  the  most  frustrating 
realities  to  deal  with  is  the  impossibility  of  being  alone  and  being  alone  is,  at 
some  times,  a necessity. 
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You  will  be  faced  with  the  choice  and  the  responsibility  for  your  own  way  of 
life.  The  potential  for  enriching  experiences  and  relationships  is  here  as  is  the 
potential  for  apathy  and  stagnation.  Become  what  you  will. 

Marie  Fortune  is  in  the  Woman’s  College  and  is  chairman  of  University 
Concerns  Committee  of  the  Y. 


Sororities 

I'm  a sorority  woman:  therefore  it  stands  to  reason  that  I basically  approve  of 
the  system.  Because  of  the  living  situation  on  East  Campus,  I find  that  being  in  a 
sorority  can  be  an  expanding  experience . rather  than  just  an  exclusive  one. 
Through  my  sorority  I have  had  a greater  opportunity  to  know  as  persons  girls 
from  other  dorms  on  East  and  Hanes  House.  Any  opportunity  paving  the  way 
for  potential  friendships  is,  in  my  opinion,  worthwhile.  However,  since  selective 
women’s  groups  at  Duke  do  not  live  together,  there  is  a basic  conflict.  Does  a 
woman  owe  her  loyalties  to  her  sorority  “sisters”  or  to  the  people  she  lives  with? 

Sorority  life  at  Duke  must  be  looked  at  with  an  open  mind.  They  are  not  like 
the  sororities  to  which  many  of  our  mothers  belonged  or  which  exist  at  many  of 
the  larger  state  institutions.  Pins  are  worn  by  a few;  the  vast  majority  leave  them 
in  the  back  of  their  jewelry  boxes.  The  system  as  known  at  Duke  is  not  the 
rah-rah  affair  as  seen  in  the  movies.  It  has  been  described  as  a “vestigial”  organ 
which  is  on  the  way  out.  I choose  to  think  of  the  sorority  system  as  one  which  is 
faced  with  much  change  and  which  must  mutate  into  a more  viable  organization; 
one  which  has  the  capability  to  change,  yet  continue  to  offer  its  opportunities  to 
meet  others,  both  men  and  women.  These  opportunities  may  not  be  the  best 
available  but  they  are  convenient  at  times. 

It  is  not  the  actual  sorority  activities -the  rushing,  pledging,  initiation, 
candlelights  and  myriad  other  little  rituals-but  the  door  opened  to 
acquaintanceships,  with  the  potential  to  become  friendships.  At  Duke  the 
sorority  woman  is  of  a new  breed:  she  is  not  a Zeta,  or  a Tri-Delt,  but  a person. 
At  Duke  she  is  in  the  rather  anomalous  position  of  being  an  “independent” 
sorority  woman,  a position  which  has  much  to  offer  if  utilized. 

It  is  selective  system.  There  have  been  suggestions  of  making  it  otherwise, 
none  of  which  have  been  workable.  Many  wouldn’t  have  it  any  other  way.  The 
wise  freshman  girl  seeking  to  be  an  individual  will  be  selective  also.  She  will  look 
at  sororities  not  with  a closed  mind  based  on  previous  ideas  or  observations  but 
with  a critical  eye. 

One  of  the  best  points  of  the  sorority  system  at  Duke  is  that  there  is  little 
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pressure  to  be  a part  of  it! 

The  author  of  this  article  joined  her  sorority  as  a sophomore,  not  a freshman. 
Next  year  she  will  be  a rush  advisor  to  freshmen  in  her  dorm. 


The  RLC 

Residential  reform  at  Duke  during  the  past  two  years  has  focused  officially, 
first,  on  the  study  of  present  deficiencies  and  plans  for  change  and  then,  on 
attempted  implementation.  The  “Blue  Ribbon”  Committee  for  the  Study  of 
Student  Residential  Life,  appointed  in  May  of  1968  by  University  President 
Douglas  Knight,  published  in  October  a report  of  their  findings  and  a list  of 
recommendations  for  change.  The  report  reflected  a belief  that  the  solution  to 
their  six  areas  of  residential  life  problems  was  a campus-wide  overhaul  and  the 
establishment  of  a new  system  of  greater  consistency. 

In  working  with  living  groups  to  implement  the  recommendations,  a new 
Residential  Life  Committee  (RLC)  set  up  by  the  Chancellor  pro-tem  Barnes 
Woodhall  under  the  auspices  of  the  Undergraduate  Faculty  Council,  found 
greater  flexibility  necessary  in  the  reform  process.  Efforts  were  channelled 
toward  achieving  a greater  number  of  residential  options  for  the  diverse  student 
body  rather  than  a new  system. 

A primary  area  of  concern  to  the  study  committee,  and  to  freshmen  men  and 
their  housemasters,  was  the  “ordeal”  of  the  all-freshmen  houses  on  West. 
Isolation  from  upperclass  men  and  from  women  students  combined  with  the 
mid-year  disintegration  of  houses  due  to  post-rush  allegiances  outside  the  house, 
resulted  in  milieu  hardly  conducive  to  academic  and  emotional  adjustment. 

The  committee  recommended  that  “cross-sectional  living  groups  of 
approximately  40  to  100  students  be  the  basic  unit  of  organization  and 
identification.” 

Acting  on  this,  the  RLC  planned,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Association  of 
Independent  houses,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  freshmen  placed  in  the  already 
cross-sectional  independent  houses  and  persuaded  four  fraternities  (Phi  Gamma 
Tau,  Pi  Kappa  Phi,  Sigma  Nu  and  Zeta  Beta  Tau)  to  accept  freshmen  on  an 
experimental  basis  for  the  year  1970-71.  The  space  vacated  by  this  transfer  of 
freshmen  will  be  used  for  a new  cross-sectional  dorm  in  House  N beginning  at 
the  same  time. 

Another  residential  problem  discussed  by  the  study  committee  was  the  West 
Campus  “selection  process”  that  occasionally  left  students  without  a place  to 
live  for  sophomore  year.  The  process  itself  was  seen  as  detrimental  to  individual 
development;  “Criteria  for  admission”  says  the  report  concerning  fraternity  and 
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independent  rush,  “are  predominantly  social....  the  selection  process  at  Duke 
teaches  the  student  that  conformity  to  the  social  norms  of  one’s  peers  is  the  way 
to  comfort  and  even  a place  to  live.” 

Because  of  the  cross-sectional  living  recommendation  the  selection  issue  was 
not  addressed  directly  by  the  RLC,  but,  rather,  was  solved  in  part,  by  the  use  of 
non-selective  procedures  for  house  members  by  ten  of  the  twelve  independent 
houses  in  January  of  1970. 

The  issue  of  selectivity  remains  a problematic  one  in  reference  to  residential 
reform,  with  sharply  drawn  sides  consisting  of  those  favoring  an  administrative 
ultimatum  for  fraternities  to  become  cross-sectional  or  be  dissolved,  and  those 
viewing  selective  fraternities  as  a viable  hving  option  for  those  students  desiring 

it. 


The  committee  addressed  itself  to  a third  problem  area  and  stated  that  the 
separation  of  men  and  women  onto  two  campuses  “inhibits  most  natural,  casual, 
discussion -oriented  interaction  between  men  and  women.”  The  absence  of  a 
student  union  and  the  difficulty  for  men  and  women  in  eating  together  without 
special  arrangement  compound  the  problem. 

Huge  amounts  of  RLC  time  and  energy  were  channelled  toward  this  problem 
of  separated  campuses,  but  deterrents  to  change  were  many.  They  included,  to 
varying  degrees,  the  committee’s  late  start  in  the  fall,  poor  campus 
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communication,  student  opposition  to  what  seemed  like  a pushy  RLC,  and  the 
financial  obstacles  of  renovations  for  women  and  board  restrictions. 

A plan  for  coed  federations  of  men’s  and  women’s  living  groups  proposed  by 
the  study  report  was  enthusiastically  received  by  several  groups  that  formed 
federations  on  a non  contiguous  basis  but  with  geographical  proximity  as  their 
aim-most  notably  BOG-House  0-Brown  House-Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon, 
Southgate-Windsor-Phi  Gamma  Tau-House  P,  and  GA  and  the  new  dorms  on 
West.  An  attempt  to  set  up  a Federation  in  Few  Quad,  involving  a move  of 
Southgate  to  fill  spaces  vacated  by  Buchanan,  Manchester  and  Canterbury,  was 
foiled  by  opposition  of  the  men  to  compulsory  board  on  East  of  a five-meal 
board  plan  on  West.  Federation  efforts  stagnated  temporarily  until,  at  year’s 
end,  the  Committee  consulted  the  Southgate  and  Brown  federations  in  planning 
for  one  or  more  Federations  to  be  established  in  the  fall  of  1971.  The  final 
decision  on  which  living  groups  will  be  involved  will  be  made  in  September  of 
1970;  hopefully,  with  the  much-needed  presence  of  high  level  administrators  on 
the  committee  and  improved  communication,  implementation  will  be 
forthcoming. 

In  reference  to  an  experimental  co-ed  college  proposed  in  the  report,  the  RLC 
had  more  success  and  set  up  a 54  member  college  in  Faculty  Apartments  for  the 
fall  of  1970.  Limited  space  restricted  the  college  to  students  involved  in  Program 
II,  independent  study,  or  “a  group  of  related  courses.”  Over  150  applications  for 
the  coUege  indicate  support  for  similar  projects  that  may  be  attempted  in  the 
future. 

The  remaining  recommendations,  those  conceifiing  the  integration  of 
freshmen  and  sophomore  nurses  into  other  women’s  residences,  administrative 
reorganization  that  would  allow  better  understanding  between  students  and  their 
deans,  and  overcrowding  on  both  campuses,  are  still  unresolved.  The  projected 
East  Campus  dormitory,  limitations  in  building  funds,  and  willingness  to 
innovate  on  the  part  of  administrators  will  be  the  key  to  residential  reform. 

In  order  for  any  change  to  come  about  the  sphere  of  residential  life  in  the 
near  future,  a major  change  must  take  place  in  the  relations  between  the  RLC 
and  the  campus  community.  Antagonism  between  the  two  groups  has  precluded 
much  innovation  in  the  past  year.  It  can  only  be  hoped  that  with  new  members 
on  the  committee  for  the  year  1970-71,  communication  can  be  restored  and 
active  reforms  can  be  implemented. 

Merrill  Ware,  the  author,  is  a junior.  Last  year  she  served  as  a student  member  of 
the  Residential  Life  Committee. 
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The  Experimental  College 

The  fifty-four  members  of  the  Experimental  College  are  striving  to  find 
academic  and  social  alternatives  to  those  already  existing  at  Duke.  Housed  in  an 
apartment -like  dormitory  on  East  Campus,  the  college  is  forming  its  own 
interests,  while  still  contributing  to  the  identity  and  direction  of  the  group  as  a 
whole.  We  hope  not  only  to  bring  ourselves  together,  interacting  informally  and 
through  our  own  courses,  seminars,  and  programs,  but  also  to  include  the  rest  of 
the  campus  as  much  as  possible.  We  believe  that  education  is  a total 
experience-that  a serious  “bull”  session  can  be  more  worthwhile  than  a 
professor's  lecture;  that  by  living  in  close  proximity  men  and  women  can  break 
down  the  barriers  between  East  and  West,  ending  the  plasticity  that  permeates 
relationships  between  the  sexes,  in  the  University  and  in  society.  We  shall  be 
structuring  ourselves,  leaving  change  as  a constant  option  in  order  to  examine 
the  assumptions  upon  which  Duke’s  residential  system  is  based.  By 
concentrating  on  discovery,  rather  than  grades,  we  hope  to  explore  a new 
living-learning  experience  at  Duke. 

Oieryl  Smith,  a senior,  is  one  of  the  fifty-four  students  who  will  be  part  of  the 
h'xperiniental  College  -Duke’s  first  co-ed  dorm-next  year. 
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Omega  House 


An  Alternative  co-ed  living  group -An  intentional 
community  Methodist  Center,  Oregon  Street 
In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Omega  House,  we  now  humbly  submit  the 
following  Group  Effort  to  you,  for  your  enjoyment  and  pleasure: 

In  the  beginning: 

Veni,  Vidi,  Vicemus. 

I came,  I saw,  We  conquered. 

Veni,  Vidi,  Vivemus. 

I came,  I saw,  We  live. 

If  you’re  not  busy  being  born,  you’re  busy  dying. 

Kick  the  East  versus  West  habit -come  together. 

Omniscient 

Merciful 

Everlasting 

God 

Apples,  Mother  pie,  and  Lassie. 

What  is  a house,  Meg? 

O Meg,  a House  is  ... 

A declaration  of  humanity  in  an  inhumane  world  (at 
Duke,  no  less!). 

We’re  aU  in  the  gutter,  but  some  of  us  are  looking  at 
the  stars. 

To  need  is  life;  to  be  alone  is  death. 

Together  in  solidarity,  brothers  and  sisters! 

Right  on. 

Eighteen  men  and  women  from  Duke  and  Durham,  including  two  married 
couples  and  a baby,  will  live  in  Omega  House  this  year  for  the  first  time. 
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The  First  Year 


It  was  a long  way  down  from  my  window  to  the  people  below.  Sitting 
cross-legged  on  my  bed,  I could  watch  them  in  the  late  afternoon  as  they  walked 
through  the  long  shadows  of  the  sy metrically  placed  trees  and  red  brick  walls. 
Everything  within  my  view  had  the  same  careful  symmetry;  I could  look  at  the 
building  across  the  quadrangle  and  see  the  same  window  I was  looking  through 
staring  back  at  me.  They  were  going  to  dinner,  in  laughing  groups  or  in  pairs  or 
alone-all  of  them  down  there  walking,  never  glancing  up  to  my  window.  And  I 
was  up  here  watching  them. 

The  second  morning  after  arriving  at  school,  my  roommate  rose,  dressed,  and 
left  for  breakfast  without  speaking  to  me.  She  later  apologized,  explaining  that 
she  never  liked  to  talk  in  the  morning.  I had  been  a little  apprehensive  about 
sharing  a room  with  a stranger,  and  wanted  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for 
both  of  us,  so  I said  that  it  was  fine  vnth  me.  We  never  talked  much  in  the 
mornings  after  that. 

I met  people.  Determined  to  find  a place  for  myself  in  the  University,  I joined 
groups  doing  things  that  interested  me.  I worked  hard  for  them,  accepted 
responsibility.  I made  friends  and  we  joined  in  things  happening  at  Duke.  I was 
fun  sometimes. 

But  I could  still  watch  the  people  passing  beneath  my  window  in  the  night 
and  cry.  Why  don’t  you  k^ow  me? 

“See  me. ..Feel  me...  Tpuch  me...  Heal  me.” 

I worked  .hard  for  the  right  of  freshman  women  to  come  and  go  as  they 
pleased,  accepting  responsibility  for  their  own  actions.  I talked  to  deans,  wrote 
articles,  attended  meetings  asking  for  key-cards  for  freshmen.  And  we  finally 
won.  I never  did  get  a key-card. 

He  paced  back  and  forth  in  my  room,  smoking  a cigarette  and  flicking  the 
ashes  in  what  he  thought  was  the  wastebasket  but  was  really  a bucket  my 
roommate  kept  her  toothpaste  and  things  in  to  chrry  to  the  bathroom.  I could 
have  told  him,  but  it  didn’t  really  matter  and  it  was  kind  of  funny,  anyway.  I 
was  sitting  on  my  bed,  watching  him  and  hstening  to  him  talk  through  the  Led 
Zeppelin  throbbing  in  the  room.  I was  crying,  and  I couldn’t  stop,  but  it  didn’t 
feel  like  crying.  I felt  oddly  calm  compared  to  his  agitation.  He  was  talking, 
bitterly  and  angrily  telling  me  the  things  I already  knew,  but  he  wasn’t  angry.  I 
felt  regret  and  frustration  and  longing -wanting  what  he  wanted,  to  completely 
give  myself  and  accept  what  he  would  give  but  knowing  that  I couldn’t,  not  yet. 

“You’re  afraid  of  your  body,”  he  said.  No,  not  afraid  anymore.  I’ve  learned 
that.  But  I’ve  got  to  know  what  I’m  doing  first.  You’ve  demanded  that  I be  what 
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I want  to  be,  and  I’ve  enjoyed  your  capacity  for  living  and  taken  from  you 
confidence  and  even  your  doubts  without  giving  in  return.  I want  to  give  to  you, 
but  I have  to  make  it  on  my  own  and  know  what  I have  first. 

I didn’t  say  that  to  him  then,  but  he  must  have  understood,  maybe  before  I 
did. 


“Get  yourself  together,  girl.” 

I had  to  know  what  I was,  to  ask  questions  and  make  decisions.  I quit 
everything  that  didn’t  matter  to  me,  that  wasn’t  essential  to  what  I wanted  to 
be. 


And  I discovered  people.  My  roommate,  a stranger  I had  lived  with  for  a 
whole  semester,  needed  me  as  I needed  her.  Through  each  other  we  began  to 
discover  ourselves.  We  needed  to  experience  everything,  to  live  every  minute.  We 
are  inconsistent  in  our  search  for  answers,  embracing  contradictory  ideas, 
attempting  to  reconcile  them,  throwing  them  out.  But  still  we  are  alive  and 
searching. 

At  the  first  rumble  of  distant  thunder,  we  chmb  along  the  ledge  to  the  second 
story  balcony  and  wait  for  the  rain.  We  choose  the  breaks  in  the  clouds  that  we 
want  to  fly  through,  as  the  rain  comes  and  wets  our  skin  and  clings  to  our 
eyelashes.  We  call  to  the  people  below,  knowing  they’d  like  to  be  here,  too,  and 
I love  them  because  they  can  know  me  now. 

The  author,  Nancy  Stewart,  is  a sophomore  in  the  Woman ’s  College.  Last  year 
she  was  East  Campus  reporter  for  the  Chronicle  and  was  involved  in  the 
movement  of  freshman  women  to  obtain  upperclassmen  social  status. 
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The  Learning  Experience:  Academics 

Curriculum  opportunities  for  the  Class  of  1974  are  the  most  exciting  ever  to 
have  been  offered  at  Duke.  Reductions  iii  course  load  and  requirements  are 
coupled  with  revisions  in  freshman  advising;  grading  and  “learning  experiences” 
to  make  the  academic  side  of  the  Duke  experience  stimulating  and  challenging 

from  the  beginning. 


Advising  for  freshmen  has  been  expanded  so  that  ideally  no  advisor  sees  more 
than  twenty  people.  The  more  the  advisor  knows  his  advisees,  the  better  he  is 
able  to  help  them.  Since  the  advisors  are  assigned  by  dorms,  students  are 
encouraged  to  strengthen  their  relationships  with  the  advisors  by  involving  them 
in  dorm  activities. 

The  most  significant  changes  in  the  grading  system  are  the  dropping  of  the  D 
grade  and  the  extension  of  the  pass-fail  option  to  any  student  who  has  declared  a 
major. 

Through  participation  in  Program  II,  it  is  possible  for  a student  to  write  his 
own  curriculum.  Program  II  is  restricted  to  the  student  who  knows  exactly  what 
he  wants  to  study  and  who  is  able  to  demonstrate  to  departmental  and 
university  committees  that  the  curriculum  he  has  written  is  both  academically 
sound  and  unobtainable  within  the  normal  course  structure  of  the  university. 

Perhaps  the  heart  of  education  is  the  exchange  of  ideas  in  dialogue -the 
student  encountering  and  responding  to  an  idea  with  immediate  feedback  from 
professor  or  other  students  to  stimulate  further  thinking.  The  four  “learning 
experiences’’-preceptorial,  discussion  group,  tutorial,  and  seminar  are  designed 
to  involve  every  student  in  a group  of  no  more  than  fifteen  in  which  such 
academic  dialogue  will  be  possible.  A benefit  of  the  small  group  is  the  chance  to 
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know  at  least  one  professor  every  year  on  an  idea  to  idea  basis  and  to  be  known 
as  someone  who  thinks  and  contributes  rather  than  as  a number.  A most 
gratifying  learning  experience  is  to  have  a teacher  whom  you  very  much  respect 
and  to  have  him  respect  your  work  and  ideas.  The  self  respect  and  confidence 
gained  from  a comment  of  “good  ideas”  or  “excellent  point”  can  reward  enough 
for  all  the  work  a course  involves.  Such  rewards  make  the  academic  experience 
at  Duke  exciting,  meaningful,  and,  in  the  long  run,  worth  all  the  effort.  The  New 
Curriculum  and  its  “learning  experiences”  v/ere  designed  to  make  these  high 
moments  of  education  available  to  all  students  every  semester. 


The  Learning  Experience:  Faculty 

The  most  important  group  of  people,  other  than  the  rest  of  the  student  body, 
which  each  student  must  deal  with  is  the  faculty. 

Duke’s  faculty,  you  may  have  heard,  is  among  the  most  highly  paid  in  the 
country.  This  means  there  are  many  fine  scholars  on  the  faculty  who  are  experts 
in  their  fields,  and  have  published  enough  to  prove  it. 

Several  caveats  should  immediately  be  mentioned.  The  first  is  that  while 
faculty  salaries  remain  high,  Duke’s  relative  position  has  been  sinking  rather 
dramatically  in  the  past  couple  of  years.  This  is  especially  important  because 
according  to  surveys,  the  South  is  the  least  attractive  area  of  the  country  to 
academicians.  Many  don’t  even  consider  Duke  because  it  is  in  the  South,  and 
those  who  do  must  be  compensated  by  higher  salaries.  When  salaries  lag,  it 
becomes  harder  to  attract  the  “best”  people. 

But  disregarding  this,  and  assuming  we  still  attract  some  of  the  “best” 
professors,  what  does  the  word  “best”  mean,  and  who  defines  it?  “Best”  means 
who  publishes,  lectures,  consults  the  most.  Those  who  define  it  are  the 
practioners  themselves,  perhaps  caught  in  a web  of  status-seeking  they  did  not 
spin,  but  determined  nonetheless  to  succeed  by  the  publish-or-perish  standard. 

So  just  because  Duke  may  have  on  its  faculty  some  of  the  BEST 
PROFESSORS  in  the  business  (I  use  that  word  dehberately)  there  is  no  reason 
to  necessarily  assume  it  has  many  of  the  best  educators,  the  best  teachers. 
Indeed,  many  students  feel  it  does  not,  and  that  furthermore  a large  proportion 
of  the  better  teachers  have  departed  recently  for  more  pedagogically  congenial 
surroundings.  Like  when  you  hear  names  such  as  “Sullivan,”  “Krantz,”  “Van 
Klyve”  spoken  in  reverential  tones  by  upperclassmen -these  are  some  of  the 
aforementioned  exiles. 

Interestingly,  each  of  those  men,  and  others  like  them,  also  happened  to  have 
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published  research.  So  they  were  respectable  professional  scholars  as  well  as 
marvelous  teachers.  Teaching  and  publishing  then,  are  neither  necessarily 
mutually  exclusive  nor  necessarily  complementary.  They  can  be  combined  in 
satisfactory  blends  which  leave  everybody  content.  But  it  seems  that  every  few 
of  those  talented  individuals  who  can  both  publish  significantly  and  teach 
inspiringly,  are  attracted  to  or  remain  at  Duke. 

At  the  risk  of  overgeneralizing,  can  anything  be  said  about  the  characteristics 
of  those  who  do  stay  here,  the  tenured  professors  who  hold  the  majority  of 
faculty  positions  and  almost  all  the  power  on  faculty  councils?  Time  and  again, 
collectively  and  individually,  Duke  professors  and,  it  should  be  noted,  Duke 
administrators,  most  of  whom  are  recruited  from  the  faculty,  have  shown  some 
markedly  identifiable  traits: 

They  are  conservative.  Tradition  and  precedent  are  much  more  important 
than  substance  and  possibilities.  Anything  which  has  been  done  before  is 
automatically  justified  and  probably  proper.  Anything  which  is  new  must 
automatically  obtain  exhaustive  justification,  no  matter  how  obvious  or  trivial. 
And  even  then,  many  will  remain  skeptical.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
faculties  at  some  schools,  where  the  bias  is  toward  flexibility  and 
experimentation,  instead  of  stability  and  continuity. 

They  are  cautious.  Some  would  say  timid,  or  scared -uptight.  Change  is  not 
only  frowned  upon-many  seem  to  truly,  personally  fear  it.  Things  such  as 
student  participation  in  departmental  decision-making,  or  halting  classes  for  a 
day  to  discuss  the  war -things  now  taken  for  granted  at  most  other  selective 
private  universities -are  decisevely  opposed  by  most  senior  faculty  members. 
Oppx3sed  not  with  soUd,  rational  argument,  but  with  rhetorical  slogans  such  as 
‘‘academic  freedom”  or  ‘‘politicizing  the  university."  When  bringing  about 
change  seems  agonizingly  slow  here,  this  is  one  of  the  prime  reasons. 

They  are  removed  from  the  swirling  current  of  the  real  world.  Look  around. 
The  school  is  in  the  middle  of  an  unreal  forest.  Most  faculty  members  live  in  the 
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same  forest.  We  are,  for  better  or  worse,  located  in  a state  rather  far  removed 
from  the  cutting  edge  of  important  national  and  international  events.  This  is 
bound  to  have  its  effect  on  those  who  make  their  careers  here.  They  are  liable  to 
become  more  and  more  removed  from  what  is  going  on  out  there  beyond  the 
forest.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  people  are  willing  to  allow  this  to  happen  to 
themselves  says  something  about  their  personalities-that  these  are  likely  to  be 
the  professors  who  see  the  university  as  an  ivory  tower.  This  vision,  many 
students  feel,  is  increasingly  outdated.  But  Duke  is  like  the  ultimate  ivory  tower. 

I could  go  on,  but  there  is  no  need  to  belabor  the  point.  Our  faculty  members 
are  not  evil,  or  ignorant,  or  uncaring.  It’s  just  that  Duke  has  tended  to  attract 
over  the  years  a certain  kind  of  academic  who  sees  the  university  and  its 
constitutents  in  ways  which  many  students  are  beginning  to  question.  For 
studnets,  the  most  important  consequence  of  this  viewpoint  is  the  neglect  of 
student  needs-i.e.  good  teaching,  etc.  For  teachers,  especially  younger  ones  who 
want  to  teach  well  and  be  involved  in  the  community  as  a whole,  the 
consequence  is  a pressure  to  conform  and  a stultifying  atmosphere  which 
ultimately  causes  them  to  leave. 

Perhaps  some  practical  advice  is  in  order,  as  these  consequences  do  filter 
down  to  affect  every  student’s  academic  experience,  regardless  of  his  interest  in 
Duke’s  problems  or  his  political  stance  on  them.  First,  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible  within  your  academic  program,  take  teachers,  not  courses.  No  matter 
how  good  a course  sounds  in  the  catalog,  a lousy  teacher  will  butcher  it.  And  no 
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matter  how  dull  or  unrelated  to  your  fields  of  interest  a course  sounds,  a good 
teacher  (there  are  still  some  around)  will  make  it  worthwhile. 

When  in  doubt,  it  is  probably  safer  in  general  to  take  a younger  teacher  over 
an  older  one.  But  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  rule  of  thumb.  Ask  around 
before  registering.  Don’t  blindly  sign  up  for  a course  and  a teacher-you’U  often 
regret  it.  If  you  don’t  get  into  a section  which  you  really  wanted,  go  speak  with 
the  teacher,  and  tell  him  frankly  that  you  heard  he  is  a good  teacher  and  you 
would  really  like  to  take  his  course.  He  may  be  complimented  enough  to  let  you 
in;  it  can't  hurt  to  try.  If  you  are  being  significantly  restricted  by  some  academic 
requirement  or  prerequisite,  go  see  your  dean.  It’s  an  open  secret  which  many 
never  learn,  that  you  often  get  around  some  of  these  things. 

Finally,  for  everyone’s  sake,  get  involved  in  organized  efforts  to  alter  Duke’s 
academic  ethos.  It  will  be  slow,  and  it  will  certainly  be  very,  very,  very 
frustrating.  But  it  needs  to  be  done,  and  you  can  learn  a lot  from  participating  in 
the  struggle. 

Bob  Entman  will  be  a senior  this  year.  He  is  assistant  editor  of  the  Gironicle, 
and  has  been  a member  of  the  Admissions  Committee. 


The  Stated  Aims  of  Duke  University 

The  University  motto,  Emditio  et  Religio,  “Knowledge  and  Religion,’’  best 
represents  the  essence  of  the  University’s  philosophy.  The  University  is  founded 
on  ideas  (Inherited  from  Trinity  College)  such  as  those  expressed  in  the  section 
of  the  University  by-laws  which  are  engraved  on  a plaque  in  the  center  of  the 
main  quadrangle: 

The  aims  of  Duke  University  arc  to  assert  faith  in  the  eternal  union  of 
knowledge  and  religion  set  forth  in  the  teachings  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God:  to  advance  learning  in  all  lines  of  truth:  a Christian  love  of 
freedom  and  truth:  to  proimte  a sincere  spirit  of  tolerance:  to  discourage  all 
partisan  and  sectarian  strife:  and  to  render  the  largest  permanent  .sendee  to  the 
individual,  the  state,  the  nation,  and  the  church.  Unto  these  ends  shall  the  affairs 
of  the  university  always  be  administered. 
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Notes  on  Buck  Duke 

Duke  University  is,  quite  literally,  the  “House  Tobacco  Built”  and  James  B. 
(Buck)  Duke  is  the  man  who  grew  the  tobacco. 

When  you  put  the  name  of  a highly  mortal  man  on  a university,  when  you 
literally  put  him  on  a pedestal  on  its  main  quadrangle  and  urge  its  students  to 
live  up  to  the  “ideals  of  James  B.  Duke”  you  must  either  rewrite  history  in  the 
Stalinist  fashion  or  be  prepared  to  accept  the  consequences  of  hasty 
canonization.  Over  the  years,  halfhearted  efforts  at  both  have  been  attempted. 

Tradition  is  a very  funny  thing.  Colleges  under  100  years  old  are  prone  to 
make  it  an  issue.  Those  under  fifty  often  make  it  a fetish.  As  John  Arbuckle,  of 
green  coffee  bean  fame,  used  to  say,  “You  get  what  you  pay  for,”  and  the 
‘traditions  of  Duke  University’  are  no  exception. 

The  story  of  this  university  is  the  story  of  a very  human,  not  very 
extraordinary  American  family  and  an  industry -tobacco. 

Four  works  on  the  general  area  form  the  core  of  the  body  of  literature 
surrounding  the  Dukes  of  Durham:  “Tobacco  Tycoon”  by  what  might 
whimsically  be  categorized  as  the  definitive  work;  “James  B.  Duke:  Master 
Builder”  by  John  W.  Jenkins,  considered  the  authorized  or  ‘house’  version;  “The 
Tobacco  Men”  by  Borden  Deal,  based  on  the  notes  of  Theodore  Dreiser,  a novel; 
and  “Buck  Duke’s  University,”  an  article  written  by  W.J.  Cash  for  H.L. 
Mencken’s  “American  Mercury.”.... 

Winkler’s  roughly  sympathic  portrait,  as  opposed  to  Jenkin’s,  tells  a highly 
believable  story,  dispelling  many  University  propagated  myths  about  the  family 
and  the  industry.  Some  examples: 

-In  1860  Washington  (Buck’s  father)  and  (Buck’s)  Uncle  Billy  Duke,  who 
were  strongly  opposed  to  .slavery,  voted  for  Abe  Lincoln.  Tlie  family  voted 
Republican  ever  sinpe.  ^nd-  Contrary  to  both  familial  and  familiar  legend.  Wash 
Duke  joined  the  Confederate  Army  in  1863  reluctantly  and  only  under  threat  of 
conscription,  making  him  the  first  Duke  conscientous  objector. 

-Once  when  James  B.  was  asked  to  name  the  two  greatest  Americans  alive, 
he  answered  without  hesitation:  “William  McKinley  and  Mark  Hanna.”  After 
McKinley’s  assassination  Duke  built  a statue  of  him  on  his  New  Jersey  estate. 

—For  twelve  years  prior  to  their  1904  wedding.  Buck  “maintained”  his 
wife-to-be,  Lillian  Fletcher  McCredy,  in  a fashionable  home  on  New  York’s  Fifth 
Avenue.  Their  marriage  lasted  only  one  year,  ending  in  a sensational  divorce  trial 
in  which  Duke  successfully  charged  his  wife  with  adultry  and  named  a sixty-six 
year  old  man  as  corespondent.  This  first  Mrs.  Duke  died  in  abject  poverty  two 
weeks  after  Buck  passed  away. 
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-James  B.  and  Ben  Duke  had  a carefree  half-brother,  Brodie,  who  managed 
to  win  and  lose  several  fortunes.  At  age  sixty-three,  after  being  once  widowed 
and  twice  divorced  (the  second  time  from  a woman  “...well-known  in  the  less 
reputable  districts  of  New  York  and  other  cities”),  Brodie  decided  it  was  time  to 
settle  down.  He  proceeded  to  marry  a Durham  girl  in  her  very  early  twenties. 
The  rest  of  the  family  was  not  overly  enthusiastic  with  the  match.  In  fact,  none 
of  the  family  attended  the  ceremony  and  so  the  next  morning  when  newsmen 
asked  Brodie  for  a comment  he  stated:  “You  may  say  that  Brodie  Duke  is 
imarried  and  supremely  happy.  Also,  that  he  minds  his  own  business  and  would 
advise  certain  other  people  to  mind  theirs.” 

-The  British-American  Tobacco  Company,  headed  by  James  B.  Duke  made  a 
practice  of  using  pictures  of  “half-nude  women”  as  premiums  given  in  cigarettes 
sold  in  China.  Needless  to  say,  this  practice  lasted  only  as  long  as  it  took 
Methodist  missionaries  in  China  to  get  word  back  to  the  North  Carolina 
conference. 

-In  1911  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  Tobacco  Trust 
(American  Tobacco  Company)  restricted  trade  and  ordered  it  broken  up.  The 
only  person  they  felt  could  break  up  the  trust  without  destroying  the  entire 
industry  was  the  man  who  built  it -James  B.  Duke. 

-A  business  associate,  George  Allen,  suggested  in  1922  that  Duke’s  finance 
an  effort  to  unify  all  Christian  denominations.  Replied  Duke:  “Nope.  We 
Methodists  are  the  most  broadminded,  but  it  would  be  a mistake  to  bring  all  the 
denominations  together.  Competition  in  religion  keeps  up  interest.” 

W.J.  Cash,  celebrated  author  of  “The  Mind  of  the  South”  was  a bit  more 
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pointed  than  Winkler: 

^Everything  old  Buck  ever  did  was  done  to  the  ultimate  end  of  profits,  for 
profits  was  the  only  thing  he  ever  came  to  understand  in  his  sixty-eight  years  on 
this  planet.  For  all  the  other  purposes  he  remained  to  the  end  essentially  what  he 
was  at  seventeen,  a red-headed  shambling  Methodist-jake  out  of  Orange  county, 
North  Carolina....'^ 

‘^Naturally,  then  considering  his  history,  it  seemed  to  him  that  profits  was  the 
only  reasonable  excuse  for  the  universe,  the  only  rational  end  of  man.  And 
naturally  too,  he  hated  whatever  threatened  profits."^ 

The  early  and  middle  1920’s  were  good  years  for  endowing  universities. 
George  Eastman,  of  Eastman-Kodak  was  doing  it  with  the  University  of 
Rochester  while  a committee  was  at  work  building  the  University  of  Miami.  And 
James  B.  Duke  was  doing  it  in  Durham. 

Thus  the  subject  was  fair  game  for  the  national  press  by  the  time  Duke 
University,  in  Durham,  North  Carolina,  opened  its  doors. 

Some  years  later,  W.J.  Cash,  writing  for  the  American  Mercury,  analyzed 
James  B.  Duke’s  motives  in  this  endeavor: 

“The  late  Buck  Duke’s  immediate  aim  in  pouring  out  his  millions  to 
transform  an  obscure  Methodist  college  in  a North  Carolina  mill-town  into  the 
university  which  now  wears  his  name  was  simplicity  itself.  What  he  wanted  was_a 
Babbit  factory -a  mill  for  grinding  out  go  get ’em  boy  boys  in  the  wholesale  and 
undeviating  fashion  in  which  his  Chesterfield  plant  across  the  way  ground  out 
cigarettes... What  he  had  in  mind  in  the  long  run  was  Profits,  and,  to  the  end  of 
Profits,  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo<" 
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At  the  time  of  the  opening,  the  Nation  was  a bU  OMlitibajlMfelt,  but  no  less 
analytical: 

“...he  started  to  build  his  university  at  the  wroa|  Mi  WU  distressed 
because  North  Carohna  had  no  great  school:  he  did  ml  dkM  IIm  reason  for 
this  lack.  He  assumed  that  it  was  a lack  of  money-aud  of  aomy  he  knew  he 
had  plenty. ..(but)  if  North  Carolina  had  no  great  university,  it  might  have  been 
that  she  had  no  desire  for  one.  Now  that  one  has  been  wished  on  her,  it  remains 
to  be  seen  what  she  will  do  with  it.” 

The  first  years  were  none  to  promising.  Looking  back  at  the  early  days,  on 
the  occasion  of  Duke’s  25th  Anniversary,  Time  commented: 

“The  first  students  included  an  over  large  share  of  well-heeled  Joe  Colleges 
who  wore  bright  yellow  slickers,  drove  fast  roadsters,  drank  corn  liquor  and 
splurged  their  allowances  on  the  coeds  of  the  old  Trinity  campus.” 

The  transition  from  Trinity  College  to  Duke  University  was  not  nearly  so 
smooth  as  University  propaganda  would  have  one  believe.  Again,  the  story  of  the 
University  in  those  early  days  is  the  personal  story  of  one  man.  Dr.  William 
Preston  Few,  long-time  professor  at  Trinity  College,  friend  of  both  Wash  and 
Buck  Duke,  prime  mover  of  Buck’s  choice  and  remaking  of  Trinity  College  into 
Duke  University  and  first  President  of  Duke. 

Cash  discussed  personalities  and  the  institution.  His  comments  occasionally 
transcend  the  time  period  and  display  surprising  relevance: 

“...Plainly  enough,  to  take  such  a college,  to  take  it  with  its  native 
wishy -washness,  reinforced  by  the  paralyzing  influence  of  Old  Buck’s 
reactionary  intentions,  and  transform  it  into  a great  university  with  a clear  cut 
personality  of  any  kind  above  all  to  transform  it  into  a great  liberal  university, 
was  a task  of  considerable  magnitude.  If  it  was  to  be  done  swiftly  and 
effectively,  what  was  needed  were  the  talents,  the  courage,  the  determined 
purposefulness  of  ....a  first  class  mind.  But  at  Duke  there  has  only  been  Dr. 
Few....'-' 

“The  good  man  has  the  best  of  intentions  and  no  sympathy  at  all  with  old 
Buck  Duke’s  dream  of  making  the  university  into  a thumping  Babbit  mill.  He 
yearns -or  rather  a part  of  him  yearns-to  be  known  as  a liberal,  and  he’d  dearly 
love  to  go  down  in  history  as  the  man  who  created  at  Durham  a great,  free, 
militantly  civilizing  university.  But  he  simply  can’t  make  the  grade.  At  every 
step,  old  Buck’s  ghost  and  his  own  alter  ego  rise  up  to  bid  him  pause.  And  what 
complicates  matters  is  that  this  alter  ego  is  not  a mere  incorporeal  thing  to  be 
disposed  of  by  an  effort  of  will  but  something  that  takes  on  a concrete  form  and 
stares  at  him  with  accusing  eye  from  the  frame  of  his  dean.  Dr.  William  Hane 
Wannamaker...* 
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''...Moreover,  there  are  other  restraining  considerations.  The  trustees  would 
never  dare  do  anything  anyhow  without  the  approbation  of  the  real  master  of 
the  University,  the  Duke  Endowment,  and  that  approbation  will  never  be  given 
to  anything  likely  to  hold  the  university  up  to  scoffing.' 

“...At  this  moment,  indeed,  and  for  all  its  Liberal  activities  of  some  of  its 
professors,  it  may  be  said  that  the  university  is  not  a potent  engine  for  anything. 
(In  spite  of  money  and  plant).  Duke  is  still  without  the  focus,  the  sense  of 
direction,  which  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  a great  university.” 

North  Carolina  in  the  twentieth  century  has  been  the  scene  of  many  bitter 
controversies  and  rivalries:  plutocracy  vs.  populism ^ Republican  vs.  Democrat, 
Methodist  vs.  Baptist,  liberal  vs.  conservative.  Piedmont  vs.  Tidewater,  Durham 
vs.  Raleigh, -the  life  is  endless-and  in  most  of  these,  Duke,  both  the  family  and 
the  University  have  rarely  been  neutral.  And  when  you  play  in  the  soil  a lot  you 
are  apt,  sooner  or  later,  to  get  your  hands  dirty.... 

Tacking  the  label  of  Robber  Baron,  in  the  classical  sense  at  least,  on  James  B. 
Duke  is  not  a very  difficult  job  to  manage.  But  all  things  considered,  for  Buck 
Duke,  there  is  cheap  electric  power  where  before  there  was  none,  there  is  a great 
University  where  before  there  was  none.  And  there  is  a style  of  life  which,  in 
some  of  its  aspects,  may  bear  emulation. 

Buck  Duke  knew  what  he  wanted  and  didn’t  permit  anyone  or  anything  to 
stand  in  his  way  when  he  was  going  after  it.  At  every  point  along  the  continuum, 
he  was  quite  willing  to  stand  toe-to-toe  with  whomever-and  slug  it  out.  In  1925 
they  called  a man  like  that  a Master  Builder. 

Today  they  might  call  him  a militant. 

Mark  Pinsky  "news  feature”  from  the  September  14,  17 & 18, 1968,  Chronicle 
are  reprinted  here. 

Endowment  Began  in  Tobacco  Fields 

The  history  of  the  Duke  Endowment,  and  its  contribution  to  the  creation  and 
development  of  Duke  University,  begins  in  a small  log  barn  near  Durham  where 
Washington  Duke  and  his  sons-James  B.  Duke  and  Benjamin  N.  Duke-started 
the  tobacco  industry  which  eventually  resulted  in  the  powerful  American 
Tobacco  Company. 

Beginning  by  processing  the  tobacco  on  their  farm,  the  family  moved  to  a 
two-story  building  in  Durham.  Prospering  from  the  first,  the  firm  manufactured 
15,000  pounds  of  tobacco  in  1866. 

In  1878,  the  company  built  its  first  real  factory  in  Durham,  merging  with  a 
pre-existing  factory  managed  by  the  oldest  Duke  son,  Brodie  L.  Duke,  and 
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George  L.  Watts. 

The  business  grew  under  James  B.  Duke’s  management,  establishing  a New 
York  office  in  1884.  By  1890,  following  an  intensive  advertising  and  production 
campaign  the  firm’s  annual  income  had  reached  $4,500,000. 

That  same  year,  a merger  of  the  largest  tobacco  concerns  in  America-the  W. 
Duke  Sons  & Co.,  the  Allen  and  Ginter,  the  Kinney  Tobacco  Company,  the 
Williams  S.  Kimball  & Co.,  and  the  Goodwin  & Co. -resulted  in  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  and  a combined  capital  of  $25,000,000.... 


With  James  Duke  as  presiaent,  the  American  Tobacco  Company  grew 
rapidly -with  respect  to  both  capital  gains  and  dominance  of  its  industry.  The 
administration  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  its  campaign  against  monopolies  and 
trusts,  opened  action  against  the  corporation  on  July  10,  1907. 

Finally,  on  May  29,  1911,  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a decision 
ordering  the  American  Tobacco  Company  to  dissolve  thereby  restoring 
competition  among  the  original  companies  which  had  been  incorporated  into  the 
trust. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  trust,  James  Duke  turned  to  the  development  of 
the  British-American  Tobacco  Company  and  water  power  systems  in  North  and 
South  Carolina.  Here  he  organized  the  Southern  Power  System,  later  called  the 
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Duke  Power  Company,  originally  the  main  investment  for  area  Duke 
Endowment  funds.... 

On  December  8,  1924,  Duke  announced  the  creation  of  the  Duke 
Endowment,  a many-faceted  program  with  four  basic  fields  of  service  in  North 
and  South  Carolina:  education,  non-profit  hospitals,  child-care  agencies  and  the 
Methodist  Church  of  North  Carolina. 

Davidson  College,  Furman  University,  and  Johnson  C.  Smith  University,  as 
well  as  Duke  University  receive  income  from  the  Endowment.... 

As  the  Endowment  was  originally  established,  it  was  allowed  to  invest  only  in 
Federal,  state,  and  municipal  bonds,  and  securities  of  the  Duke  Power  Company. 

In  a December,  1962,  news  release,  the  trustees,  arguing  that  they  needed  a 
“more  flexible  investment  policy”  contended  that  economic  changes  have 
occured  which  James  B.  Duke  could  not  have  forseen  when  establishing  the 
Endowment.  Similiar  reasons  were  cited  in  the  Superior  Court  decision  which 
allowed  the  trustees  the  right  to  invest.  Endowment  funds  in  all  types  of 
securities,  including  common  stock. 

James  B.  Duke’s  dream  was  a Southern  university  that  would  someday  “be 
equal  to  Harvard  or  Yale  or  any  other  college  in  the  country”  Concerning  Duke, 
he  counseled  the  original  trustees; 

“I  have  selected  Duke  University  as  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  this  trust 
because  1 recognize  that  education,  when  conducted  along  sane  and  practical,  as 
opposed  to  dogmatic  and  theoretical  lines,  is,  next  to  religion,  the  greatest 
civilizing  influence.” 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Endowment,  Duke  requested  that  the 
University  “eventually  include  Trinity  College  as  its  undergraduate  department 
for  men,  a school  of  religious  training,  a school  for  training  teachers,  a school  of 
chemistry,  a law  school,  a coordinate  college  for  women,  a school  of  business 
administration,  a graduate  school  of  arts  and  sciences,  a medical  school,  and  an 
engineering  school,  as  and  when  funds  are  available.” 

At  present,  the  University  structure  includes  all  but  one  of  Duke’s  requests,  a 
“school  of  business  administration.”  Recently-announced  plans,  however, 
include  the  scheduled  opening  date  of  September,  1970,  for  a new  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration.... 

Although  the  Duke  Endowment  has  become  increasingly  identified  with 
Duke  University,  they  are  two  separate  entries.  The  two  institutions  allegedly 
share  common  goals,  however,  and  their  respective  Board  of  Trustees  have  a 
number  of  members  in  common. 

The  Endowment  continues  to  provide  a substantial  financial  base  for  the 
University.  According  to  University  Budget  Director  J.  Peyton  Fuller, 
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approximately  27%  of  the  University’s  income  for  the  fiscal  year  1968-69  came 
directly  from  the  Endowment. 

The  Duke  Endowment  cannot  possibly  finance  the  costs  of  all  expansion  and 
improvement  at  Duke  because  of  limited  funds  and  the  demands  of  its  other 
major  projects.  Occasionally,  however,  the  Endowment  Board  of  Trustees  has 
funds  available  to  be  awarded  at  its  own  discretion. 

Duke  University  has  been  the  recipient  of  these  special  funds  in  the  past, 
primarily  to  help  meet  specific  building  or  expansion  costs.  Such  awards, 
however,  are  unpredictable  and  inadequate  for  the  University's  total  expansion 
needs.  The  Fifth  Decade  Program,  defined  by  Frank  Ashmore,  University  Vice 
President  in  Charge  of  Institutional  Advancement,  as  “one  very  carefully  defined 
area  [of  university  development]  that  lists  specific  problems,”  was  created  to 
meet  this  expansion  need.... 

Immediately  after  his  1960  election  to  the  position  of  Chairman  of  Trustees, 
The  Duke  Endowment,  Thomas  L.  Perkins  assessed  the  achievements  of  the 
Endowment: 

“Since  its  creation  on  December  11,  1924,  The  Duke  Endowment  has  written 
a magnificent  chapter  in  the  history  of  education,  health  and  religion  in  North 
and  South  Carolina.... 

Perkins  recalled  “Mr.  Duke’s  original  goal  of  “attaining  and  maintaining  a 
place  of  real  leadership  in  the  educational  world  for  Duke  University.”  The 
Trustees  of  the  Endowment,  said  Perkins,  are  concerned  with  furthering  the 
growth  and  stature  of  Duke  University  so  that,  in  time,  the  South  will  have  an 
institution  of  real  national  stature  and  pre-eminence,  as  New  England  has  in 
Harvard  and  Yale  and  the  West  has  in  Stanford.” 

When  Mr.  Duke  established  the  Endowment  in  1924  the  market  value  of  the 
various  investments  was  approximately  40  million  dollars.  Since  then,  the 
principal  fund  value  of  the  Endowment  has  increased  to  a high  of  about  155 
million,  as  recorded  in  the  Endowment’s  1967  Annual  Report. 

During  the  1967  fiscal  year  alone,  the  book  value  of  Endowment  funds 
increased  by  1 .7  million  dollars. 

The  Endowment  has  given  a total  of  approximately  267  million  dollars  to 
various  projects  since  1924,  Duke  receiving  apprxomiately  135  million. 
Sixty-two  percent  of  the  funds  were  income  from  the  Duke  Power  Company 
holdings,  the  main  investment  area  of  original  Endowment  funds. 

During  the  1967  fiscal  year,  the  net  income  of  Endowment  funds  totaled 
approximately  17  million  dollars.  Duke  received  a grant  of  7.5  million  dollars, 
the  largest  single  appropriation.  Over  half  of  the  allocated  funds,  about  9.6 
million,  was  spent  in  the  field  of  education. 
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Funds  allocated  to  North  and  South  Carolina  hospitals  amounted  to  around 
six  million  dollars.  Child  care  centers  received  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  various  projects  related  to  the  Methodist  Church  of  North  Carolina, 
including  the  rural  churches  programs,  were  allocated  almost  nine  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

In  all  during  the  1967  fiscal  year,  the  Endowment’s  appropriations  exceeded 
income  by  approximately  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

'‘Duke  Endowment  began  in  Tobacco  Fields”  originally  appeared  in  the 
September  17  & 18,  1969,  issues  of  the  Chronicle. 
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Who  Rules  Duke? 

As  students  have  achieved  some  power  and  become  more  of  a force  for 
change  in  the  University,  they  have  become  increasingly  aware  of  the  power  and 
limitations  of  the  Board  of  Trustees-the  group  that  holds  final  authority  in  all 
areas  of  University  affairs. 

For  example,  last  year,  when  EGOS,  Duke’s  environmental  action  group, 
petitioned  the  University  for  control  of  the  proxy  votes  on  Duke’s  sizable 
holding  of  General  Motors  stock,  they  were  blocked  by  the  structure  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  Thomas  Perkins,  powerful  chairman  of  the  Duke 
Endowment,  is  also  chairman  of  the  University’s  investment  committee.  Perkins 
in  addition  to  his  interest  in  the  endowment  and  the  University,  is  also  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  such  corporations  as  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  and  General 
Motors.  So  the  EGOS  proxy  drive  was  doomed  before  it  began. 

A comparison  of  a chart  of  North  Garolina’s  largest  industries  and  the 
membership  of  the  Duke  University  Board  of  Trustees  shows  the  men  who  sit  on 
the  Board  are  largely  representatives  of  the  major  industrial  concerns  of  the 
surrounding  area. 

The  groups  with  significant  representation  include  the  textile,  furniture  and 
tobacco  industries,  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust,  and  the  Research  Triangle. 

From  a study  of  the  university’s  trustees,  two  important  combinations  or 
interlocks  seem  to  stand  out.  The  first  links  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust,  Hanes 
Textiles,  and  R.J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Go.  Wachovia  is  the  connecting 
organization  in  this  group,  as  4 members  of  the  Hanes  organization  and  2 top 
officers  from  R.  J.  Reynolds  are  directors  of  Wachovia.  This  combination 
provides  5 Duke  trustees-Wade  from  Reynolds,  Hanes,  Southgate  and  Perry 
from  Hanes,  and  Finch,  a Wachovia  director. 

The  other  combination  involves  the  Duke  Power  Gompany  and  the  Duke 
Endowment,  the  Jefferson  Standard  and  Pilot  Life  Insurance  Gompanies,  and 
Burlington  Mills.  All  the  directors  of  Duke  Power  are  also  directors  of  the  Duke 
Endowment,  except  one:  Howard  Holderness-the  man  who  runs  Jefferson 
Standard  (and  its  wholly  owned  subsidy.  Pilot  Life).  Holderness  is  also  a 
director,  a member  of  the  executive  committee,  and  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee  of  Burlington. 

This  combine  provides  6 Duke  trustees -Perkins,  Pickens,  Kearns,  and  Semans 
from  Duke  Power/Duke  Endowment,  and  Rauch  and  Brim  (law  partner  to 
Holderness)  from  Jefferson  Standard/Burlington. 

In  the  midst  of  a strike  by  Duke’s  non-academic  employees,  there  were 
charges  that  the  trustees  were  traditionally  anti-labor  and  unflinchingly 
anti-union.  As  sweeping  generalizations,  these  charges  were  untrue. 
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Three  of  the  six  members  of  the  Trustee’s  Special  Committee  on 
Non-Academic  Employees  were  Henry  Rauch,  Charles  Wade,  and  P.  Huber 
Hanes.  All  of  these  men  hold  important  posts  in  non-unionized  companies. 
However,  informed  sources  indicate  that  Rauch  and  Wade  were  among  the  most 
insistent  supporters  of  immediate  pay  increases. 

North  Carolina's  Largest  Industries 


Name  of  firms: 

Number  of  employees  in  N.C. 

1.  Burlington 

25,000 

2.  Cone  Mills 

10,000+ 

3.  Hanes 

10,000 

4.  Cannon 

10,000 

5.  Western  Electric 

8.500 

6.  J.P.  Stevens 

8,000 

7.  Erwin  Mills 

6,500 

8.  R.J.  Reynolds 

6,000 

Private  and  corporate  charity  foundations  are  represented  by  7 trustees. 
Besides  the  4 from  the  Duke  Endowment,  the  Board  has  connections  with  the 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund,  the  Shell  Companies  Foundation,  and  the  Danforth 
Foundation  (a  liberal,  education-directed  organization).  Representation  from 
these  national  foundations  is  indicative  of  the  recent  national  trend  of  both  the 
university  and  the  Board. 

Since  the  beginning  of  Douglas  Knight’s  term  as  President  of  the  University  in 
1963,  there  has  been  an  increasing  number  of  moderate  to  liberal  trustees,  many 
of  whom  have  ties  to  nationally-oriented  industries.  These  relatively  new  trustees 
include  such  names  as  Wade,  Rauch,  Upchurch,  Cuninggim,  Hanks,  Hoadley,  and 
Nacher.  Sources  close  to  the  Board  credit  to  Knight’s  influence  the  appointment 
of  many  of  these  individuals. 

Thus,  to  some  degree,  the  membership  of  the  Board  is  moving  away  from  its 
traditional  North  Carolina  power  base.  Present  trustees  come  from  cities  as  far 
away  as  Dallas  and  San  Francisco. 

This  trend  seems  likely  to  continue,  and  as  in  progresses,  the  average  Board 
member  will  come  from  a national  corporate  power  base  rather  than  from  the 
North  Carolina  textile,  tobacco,  and  furniture  interests.  In  other  words,  the 
character  of  the  Board  will  progress  from  a regionally-based  elite  to  a national 
elite  whose  power  lies  in  large,  far-flung  industrial  empires.  As  far  as  the 
composition  of  the  Board  goes,  this  is  what  national  stature  will  mean. 
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Editor’s  Note: 

Duke  Endowment 

Tobacco 

The  following  is  a 

Perkins 

Wade 

list  of  the 

Kearns 

business  interests 

Pickens 

Furniture 

represented  on 
the  Duke  Board 
of  Trustees. 

Semans 

Von  Canon 

Textiles 

International  Corporations 

Hanes 

Foundations 

Hoadley -Armstrong  Cork 

Kearns 

Above  endowment  trustees 

plus: 

Hunt-Alcoa 

Perry 

Cuninggim 

Tisdale-Ford  Motor 

Rauch 

Upchurch 

Perkins-General  Motors 
and  others 

Harriss 

Hanks 

Methodist  Ministers 

Southgate 

Goodson 

Jordan 

Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust 

Nease 

Wade 

Ruark 

Research  Triangle 

Hanes 

Weldon 

Hanes  (Also  textiles) 

Perry 

Physicians 

Kearnes  (Also  textiles) 

Finch 

Miller 

Harriss  (Also  textiles) 

Pitts 

The  Board  already  has  a sizeable  sprinkling  of  liberals.  And  many  are  from 
the  locally-based  tobacco  and  textile  industries,  which  in  recent  decades  have 
expanded  into  national  and  international  companies.  Then,  too,  some  of  the 
trustees  that  represent  national  corporate  interests  and  would  be  expected  to  be 
liberal,  are  actually  among  the  most  conservative  members  of  the  Board. 

So  the  "power  elite”  is  not  always  united  in  its  thinking,  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a power  elite. 

While  the  shift  to  national  stature  is  taking  place,  however,  the  tension  that 
has  arisen  evident  between  the  "old  guard”  southern  trustees  and  the  new 
“national  liberals”  will  persist.  No  accurate  analysis  of  the  future  decisions  of 
the  Board  could  be  made  without  taking  this  factor  into  account. 

In  this  article  (reprinted  from  the  April  23,  1969  Duke  Chronicle^,  Tom 
Campbell,  last  year’s  editor  of  the  Chronicle,  analyzes  the  business  interests  of 
the  Duke  Trustees. 
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Drugs:  The  University  Policy 

This  is  reprinted  from  a brochure,  General  Policies  and  Regulations:  Duke 
University. 

Drugs:  Possession  and  Use  of  Illegal  Drugs 

1 . Duke  University  prohibits  its  members  to  possess,  use,  or  distribute  illegal 
drugs,  including  opiates,  barbiturates,  amphetamines,  marijuana,  and 
hallucinogens,  except  for  legally  authorized  medical  purposes  and  scientific 
research.  Both  federal  and  North  Carolina  laws  forbid  unauthorized  possession 
and  distribution  of  drugs  of  the  classes  specified.  In  addition,  the  presence  and 
use  of  many  of  these  drugs  within  the  University  community  are  contrary  to  the 
intellectual  and  educational  purposes  for  which  the  University  exists. 

2.  The  University  recognizes  that  ignorance  or  innocence  concerning  such 
drugs  threatens  the  safety  of  members  of  the  community.  It  therefore  seeks  to 
provide  as  much  information  as  it  can  concerning  the  consequences  of  harmful 
drugs.  The  University  recognizes  also  that  the  illicit  use  of  drugs  may  reflect 
emotional  problems  and  is  prepared  to  assist  its  members  involved  in  their  use 
through  medical  and  psychiatric  counseling.  Nevertheless,  the  University 
considers  a violation  of  the  drug  prohibition  a serious  matter  and  will  take  action 
appropriate  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

3.  Action  taken  by  the  University  in  all  cases  of  drug  violation  will  be  guided 
by  concern  for  the  emotional  and  physical  welfare  of  the  person  involved,  for 
the  maintenance  of  a suitable  educational  environment  for  all  members  of  the 
University,  and  for  the  principle  that  members  of  its  community  are  neither 
above  the  law  nor  exempt  from  legitimate  means  employed  by  civil  authorities 
to  enforce  law.  |See  the  section  above  “Double  Jurisdiction.”  Federal  and  state 
statutes  pertaining  to  the  possession  and  use  of  drugs  are  summarized  in  the 
official  Bulletin  of  Information  and  Regulations  for  the  School  of  Engineering, 
Trinity  College,  and  The  Woman’s  College,  and  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  School  of 
Nursing.  \ 

The  following  guidelines  have  been  approved  which  affect  the  procedures  and 
penalties  in  drug  cases:  Alleged  violations  of  the  policy  stated  in  section  one 
above  will  be  adjudicated  by  the  appropriate  deans,  or  in  the  case  of 
non-students,  by  comparable  authorities,  and  their  appointed  delegates.  It  is 
expected  that  the  deans’  staffs  will  exercise  professional  judgment  in  referring 
indicated  cases  to  University  health  and  counseling  services,  in  keeping  with 
sections  two  and  three  of  the  policy  stated  above. 

The  two  grounds  which  may  constitute  occasion  for  the  assessment  of 
penalties  are:  (a)  conviction  of  a member  of  the  University  on  a drug  charge  by  a 
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court  of  law,  and  (b)  a finding  by  the  appropriate  University  tribunal,  in 
conformity  with  the  principle  of  due  process,  of  sufficient  evidence  that  a 
member  of  the  University  has  violated  the  drug  policy.  The  maximum  penalty  to 
be  imposed  within  the  University  upon  a student  for  the  possession  or  use  of 
marijuana  shall  be  suspension;  for  the  possession  or  use  of  other  illegal  drugs,  or 
for  the  distribution  of  any  illegal  drug,  the  maximum  penalty  of  the  University  is 
expulsion.  Other  members  of  the  University  shall  be  liable  to  appropriate 
comparable  penalties. 

Drugs:  A Student  Perspective 

Some  people  assume  that  Duke  is  different  from  other  major  universities  and 
colleges  in  the  campus’  use  of  drugs  because  of  its  southern  location.  This  is  not 
actually  the  case.  The  drug  population  has  grown  considerably  at  Duke  in  the 
last  year  and  dope  can  no  longer  be  associated  only  with  the  freak  element,  for 
fraternities  make  up  one  of  the  largest  markets  for  drugs.  Grass  and  hash  are 
readily  available  at  almost  any  time  whereas  hard  drugs  may  take  longer  to 
locate.  There  also  exists  a small  but  growing  Robitussin  subculture. 

The  best  advice  for  freshmen  who  want  to  find  out  about  drugs  may  ii<n  be 
your  FAC  but  instead  asking  your  freshmen  friends  and  just  keeping  your  eyes 
open  (and  nose  up!)  Just  be  careful  whom  you  ask. 

Busts  at  Duke  do  occur  so  caution  is  advised  smoking  on  the  quad  is  still 
considered  dangerous.  The  unwritten  policy  of  the  University  is  to  “protect” 
students  from  the  heavy  dealers,  at  whom  the  majority  of  the  busts  are  aimed. 
At  the  same  time  the  University  allows  students  freedom  to  pursue  their  own 
hobbies. 


Drugs:  A ("olumn 

Somebody  put  a towel  under  the  door  and  lock  it. 
What  are  you  guys  doin’’ 

Where’s  the  candle’ 

1 think  it’s  in  your  top  dresser  drawer. 

It’s  not  there. 

Well  then  look  in  my  bottom  desk  drawer. 

1 got  it.  Where  should  I put  it’ 

On  the  floor,  in  the  middle. 

Hey  man,  what  are  you  guys  doin’? 
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Where’s  the  pipe? 

Oh!  Shit! 

What’s  wrong’ 

I lent  the  pipe  to  Mike  yesterday  and  I don’t  think  he’s  given  it  back  yet. 

Well  where  do  you  keep  it? 

It’s  in  the  closet.  I’ll  look. 

Is  it  there? 

Well  how  do  you  like  that,  it’s  here! ! 

Great! 

Did  you  bring  the  stuff? 

Yeah. 

Now  wait  a minute  you  guys.  Three  minutes  ago  we  were  having  this  nice  rap 
about  what  we  can  do  tonight  and  all  of  a sudden  you  guys  start  this  hush-hush 
get-the-pipe  stuff. 

Yeah’ 

Well  I’m  not  stupid.  I know  what  you  guys  want  to  do  and  I’m  not  going  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

How  come’ 

I’ve  never  smoked  pot  and  I have  no  intentions  to  start  now. 

How  come? 

Drugs  can  mess  you  up.  Besides,  it’s  illegal. 

Now  listen  Tom.  This  fraternity  is  built  on  brotherhood.  We’re  all  in  the  same 
fraternity.  So  we  should  try  to  get  along  with  each  other  and  understand  each 
other,  right? 

Yeah. 

Do  you  want  to  smoke  my  grass  or  your  hash? 

Your  grass.  And  like  I was  saying  Tom,  everybody,  and  especially  pledges,  has 
to  try  to  get  along  with  everybody  else,  right’ 

Yeah,  but  does  that  mean  I have  to  smoke  pot  with  you?! 

Do  we  have  any  matches’ 

1 don’t.  Do  you? 

No. 

Tom,  do  you  have  any  matches’ 

Yeah,  here. 

Well  just  light  the  pipe  for  Bob. 

Forget  it.  I’m  cuttin’  out. 

Tom!  Wait  a minute.  How  about  a compromise? 

Like  what’ 

Well,  if  you  try  to  dig  what  we’re  doin’,  we’ll  try  to  dig  what  you  do. 
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Which  translated  loosely  means  what? 

You  get  stoned  with  us  tonight  and  tomorrow  we’ll  get  plowed  with  you  at 
the  Haufbrau. 

How’s  that,  Tom? 

I swear  if  you  guys  weren’t  in  the  same  fraternity  as  me  I’d  turn  you  in! 

Oh  Tom! 

Well  what  would  the  coach  say?! ! 

Who’s  gunna  tell  him? 

Oh  well,  what  the  hell.  I might  as  well  find  out  what  it’s  like. 

That  a way,  Tom! 

I never  would  have  even  thought  you  guys  smoked  pot,  and  now  you’re 
turning  me  on.  Hey  John,  does  anybody  else  in  the  section  besides  you  guys 
smoke  pot? 

Does  anybody  else  smoke  pot?!  Why  do  you  think  we  lock  the  door  and  put 
a towel  down? 

You’re  paranoid. 

Hell  no!  The  last  time  we  smoked  in  here  we  had  17  guys  sharin’  our  dope. 
We  don’t  mind  sharin’  our  dope  with  our  brothers,  but  when  you  smoke  two 
grams  of  hash  in  one  night,  well,  it’s  just  a little  too  much.  So  we  just  lock  the 
door  now. 

Bob. 

Yeah,  Tom’ 

Would  you  please  pass  me  the  pipe? 

This  column  originally  appeared  in  the  April  27.  1970  Chronielc.  It  is  hr  l.es 
Hoffman,  who  is  editorial  chairman  of  the  Chronicle  1970-71. 


The  University:  Buildings 

Duke  University -as  a group  of  buildings -is  consistently  neo-Gothic  on  West 
Campus  and  something  called  Georgian  on  East  Campus.  Frequent  Durham  rains 
make  Gothic  architecture  more  depressing  than  inspiring;  other  than  that,  the 
main  physical  defect  of  the  campus  is  that  the  Woman’s  College  and  West 
Campus  are  over  a mile  apart.  However,  free  buses  run  regularly  between 
campuses  (though  less  frequently  on  Sundays)  until  midnight  Sunday-Thursday, 
until  1 a.m.  Friday  night,  and  until  2 p.m.  on  Saturday  night.  There  is  also  bus 
service  (on  Durham  buses)  into  town. 

There  is  a plethora  of  libraries  at  Duke:  the  main  library  on  West  campus,  the 
Woman’s  College  Library,  the  Divinity  School  Library,  and  psychology,  biology. 
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law  school,  and  med  school  libraries  at  least.  The  main  library  is  almost  brand 
new,  and  has  extensive  study  areas.  Main  library  hours  are  from  8 a.m.  to 
midnight,  although  not  all  the  rooms  in  the  hbrary  are  opened  the  whole  day. 
Woman’s  College  library  is  open  till  1 1 p.m.  and  on  Sunday,  none  of  the  libraries 
open  until  afternoon. 

The  University  Union,  publications,  and  other  student  organizations  have 
their  offices  in  the  Union  Building  and  Flowers  Building  on  West  Campus.  The 
radio  station  and  the  art,  drama,  and  music  buildings  are  located  on  East 
Campus.  There  has  been  talk  about  a new  student  union  building  on  campus  for 
years,  but  nothing  positive  has  happened. 

While  local  merchants  seek  to  take  advantage  of  the  tremendous  buying 
power  of  Duke’s  thousands  of  students  by  providing  numerous  shopping  and 
eating  facilities,  within  a few  blocks  of  East  Campus,  residential  students, 
particularly  those  without  cars  usually  find  on-campus  facilities,  if  sometimes 
mediocre,  at  least  more  convenient. 

Cafeterias 

The  University  provides  several  types  of  eating  facilities.  There  are  two  large 
cafeterias,  the  University  Room  and  the  Blue  and  White  Room,  a restaurant  type 
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facility,  the  Oak  Room,  and  the  Cambridge  Inn,  a snack  bar,  are  located  in  the 
West  Campus  Union.  East  Campus  is  serviced  by  two  cafeterias,  one  in  the  East 
Union  and  the  other  on  the  lower  level  of  Gilbert-Addoms  dorm.  The  Graduate 
Center,  located  near  West  Campus  has  its  own  dining  hall  which  it  shares  with 
undergraduates  from  Hanes  House,  the  school  of  nursing. 

The  West  Campus  Union  (or  cafeteria)  is  open  from  7:15-9:30,  11:30-2:00, 
and  5:00-7:00;  the  Cambridge  Inn  (hamburgers,  etc.)  is  open  until  12:30  most 
nights.  East  Campus  Unions  are  open  slightly  shorter  hours.  Women,  all  of  whom 
are  on  board,  if  they  live  on  East  campus,  can  eat  on  West  Campus  with  their 
ID’s  and  meal  cards.  (The  only  men  on  board  will  be  the  25  in  the  co-ed 
Experimental  College  on  East  Campus.) 


Although  all  of  the  facilities  are  part  of  the  University  Dining  Halls  and  any 
student  can  eat  in  any  dining  hall,  the  University  maintains  the  puzzling  policy 
of  requiring  undergraduates  residing  on  East  Campus,  most  of  the  women 
students  and  a few  men  in  the  new  coed  college,  to  pay  a flat  rate  for  meals  each 
semester  while  giving  residents  of  West  Campus  and  the  Graduate  Center  the 
freedom  to  purchase  each  meal  when  and  where  they  wish,  on  campus,  off 
campus  or  not  at  all. 

Students  on  board  may  get  as  much  food  as  they  want  in  the  East  Campus 
cafeterias  but  may  get  only  a limited  amount  when  eating  on  West.  Students  not 
on  board  have  been  known  to  fast  for  a day  or  so  and  then  have  dinner  on  East 
where  they  pay  a standard  $1.40  and  can  get  an  unlimited  amount  of  food.  It  is 
estimated  that  under  normal  circumstances  a student  not  on  board  may  eat  in 
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the  cafeterias  for  $2.75-$3.25  per  day.  When  requested,  optional  meal  tickets 
are  available  in  $10.00  denominations.  Arrangements  may  be  made  for  a student 
to  obtain  meal  tickets  in  the  dining  hall  office  and  have  the  bill  sent  home. 

All  this  may  seem  very  complicated  and  some  of  us  who  have  been  at  Duke 
for  two  or  three  years  do  not  yet  understand  why  the  University  chooses  to 
maintain  separate  meal  systems  for  each  campus. 

Duke  University  Stores 

The  second  major  store  complex  on  campus,  the  Duke  University  Stores, 
includes  snack  bars,  drugstores,  and  gift  shops  on  both  East  and  West  Campuses. 

Called  the  Dope  shops  after  the  old  Southern  name  for  Coca-Cola,  the  snack 
bars  and  drug  stores,  next  to  the  post  office  on  East  Campus  and  in  the 
basement  of  the  union  on  West  Campus,  cater  to  most  student  needs.  If  you 
study  late  at  night  however  you  might  think  about  bringing  your  own  bottle  of 
No  Doz  as  the  stores  on  campus  refuse  to  carry  such  drugs. 

Bookstores 

Located  in  the  Indoor  Stadium  prior  to  the  fall  semester  the  Duke  Bookstore 
is  a most  convenient  place  to  get  most  of  your  books.  You  might  find  yourself 
having  to  wait  for  some  books  to  arrive  but  your  luck  would  probably  be  no 
better  elsewhere.  For  a larger  supply  of  used  books  you  might  try  the  Book 
Exchange  in  Durham.  The  Book  Exchange  has  always  seemed  more  inviting 
between  semesters  when  the  wait  in  lines  at  the  store  on  campus,  located  in  the 
Union,  remain  at  least  half  an  hour  for  almost  an  entire  week.  An  attempt  to 
return  the  bookstore  to  the  Indoor  Stadium  for  the  mid-year  rush  last  year 
failed,  apparently  because  the  Basketball  schedule  interfered.  For  booklovers 
and  browsers,  the  Gothic  Bookshop,  near  Page  Auditorium,  offers  an  interesting 
and  varied  stock  of  books-mostly  paperbacks,  as  well  as  prints  and  drawings. 

Other  facilities 

The  Central  Carolina  Bank  branch  office  in  the  basement  of  the  West  Union 
provides  convenient  and  usually  quick  service.  If  you  do  not  choose  to  open  an 
account  at  the  CCB,  at  $.25  service  charge  is  made  on  each  check  you  cash. 
Other  banks  have  branch  offices  near  East  Campus.  Checks  not  exceeding 
$25.00  may  also  be  cashed  in  the  East  Dope  Shop. 

The  University  maintains  a laundry  and  dry  cleaning  establishment  in  the 
basement  of  the  West  Union  and  as  well  as  several  laundramats  in  the 
dormitories. 
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Post  Offices  & Other  Services 

In  the  basement  of  the  Union  is  Duke  Station,  a branch  of  the  Durham  Post 
Office.  Complete  postal  facilities  are  available.  All  mail  for  students  on  campus  is 
delivered  through  Post  Office  boxes  only.  There  is  no  mail  delivery  to  the  dorms. 
The  Postmaster  will  assign  a box  to  you  which  you  will  retain  throughout  your 
residence  at  Duke.  If  a box  has  not  been  assigned  to  you,,  you  should  not 
subscribe  to  magazines  or  newspapers,  or  have  parcels  sent  you  until  you  arrive 
and  request  a box  number.  Since  according  to  the  Post  Office  regulation, 
incoming  mail  which  does  not  have  your  box  number  cannot  be  delivered,  you 
are  requested  to  complete  your  registration  with  the  Post  Office  at  your  earliest 
convenience. 

East  campus  has  its  own  branch  of  the  Post  Office,  College  Station,  located  in 
the  same  building  as  the  East  Dope  Shop,  and  which  provides  the  same  services 
as  on  West.  To  expedite  the  efficient  handling  of  mail  at  the  East  Campus  Post 
Office,  students  should  have  their  parcel  post  packages  addressed  to  their  own 
respective  post  office  box  numbers.  College  Station,  Durham,  North  Carolina 
27708.  Women’s  College  students  living  in  the  Graduate  Center  receive  their  mail 
in  boxes  located  in  the  building.  Their  mail  should  be  addressed  to  their  post 
office  box  numbers,  Duke  Station,  Durham,  North  Carolina  27706. 

In  case  of  emergency.  Trinity  College  students  may  be  contracted  by  calling 
the  West  Campus  Information  Bureau,  located  in  Flowers  Lounge,  an  extension 
2323;  a message  will  then  be  sent  to  the  student’s  room.  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Service  is  also  available  at  the  desk. 
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The  Cost  of  the  University  Experience 

The  biggest  single  expense  in  attending  Duke  this  year  will  be  the  $2100 
required  for  tuition.  However,  this  sum  will  only  cover  roughly  half  of  your 
college  expenses  during  the  forthcoming  year. 

Two  big  expenses  will  be  cost  of  room  and  board  at  Duke.  Room  expenses 
will  vary  with  the  type  of  accomodations  you  receive  but  will  fall  within  the 
price  range  of  $325-$^50.  The  Woman’s  College  is  on  the  board  system,  which 
means  that  all  women  living  on  campus  will  have  to  pay  a flat  rate  of  $450  for 
the  year  for  food.  Women  can  expect  to  spend,  on  the  average,  an  additional 
$100  on  meals  occasionally  escaping  from  the  ‘culinary  delights’  of  the  Union.  If 
men  expect  to  eat  three  meals  a day  in  the  Union,  they  should  plan  to  spend 
$3 -$3.50  a day  and  bring  a quantity  of  Alka-Seltzer  to  school  with  them.  There 
are  a few  restaurants  within  walking  distance  of  the  campus,  but  these 
establishments  usually  want  more  for  the  meal.  They  do,  however,  provide  a 
relief  for  the  stomach. 

The  cost  of  books  averages  between  $50-$80  for  a semester,  though  if  you 
plan  to  be  a history  or  political  science  major,  plan  to  spend  more. 

Miscellaneous  expenses  will  be  another  big  expense.  This  will  vary  according 
to  your  life  style.  For  example,  if  you  plan  to  booze  it  up  or  turn  on  each 
weekend  plan  your  bank  accounts  or  allowances  accordingly.  In  all  cases  you 
will  probably  find  yourself  writing  or  calling  home  for  more  funds  some  time 
during  your  college  career. 

Transportation  expenses,  of  course,  will  vary  with  the  distance  you  live  from 
Duke  and  the  means  by  which  you  travel. 

Now  here  comes  the  shocker.  If  $4000  (the  average  total  cost  of  one  year  at 
Duke)  sounds  bad  enough,  how  does  $5000  sound  by  the  time  you  graduate?  If 
past  trends  continue,  then  you  can  expect  tuition  to  rise  on  the  average 
$150-$200  a year,  the  price  of  room  rents  to  rise  $50  every  two  years,  food 
costs  to  rise  between  10  and  20%  every  year,  and  the  cost  of  miscellaneous  and 
transportation  expenses  to  rise  commensurate  with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Below  is  listed  a breakdown  of  your  expenses  at  Duke: 


Tuition $2100 

Room  (average)  $400 

Board  (average)  $600 

Books  (average)  $65 

Miscellaneous* $900 

Total $4165 


*Miscellaneous  includes  transportation  and  a portion  of  clothing  expenses. 
Hoh  Switzer  is  a senior:  he  has  worked  for  the  Chorniele  for  the  past  3 years. 
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The  Afro-American  Society 


On  February  13,  1969,  60  black  students  occupied  first  floor  Allen  Building. 
The  occupation  was  precipitated  by  the  negligence  and  inefficiency  of  the 
administration.  The  problems  that  were  unresolved  then  are  still  unresolved. 
Acts  of  liberalism  do  not  adequately  alleviate  any  situation. 

To  the  dismay  of  concerned  University  persons  like  the  administration  and 
the  Chronicle,  the  Afro-American  Society  didn’t  give  them  the  opportunity  to 
display  their  liberalism. 


The  preponderance  of  activity  last  year  was  in  reaction  to  rather  than  action 
by  the  Afro-Am  Society. 

The  Budd  Committee  (supervisory  committee  for  Black  studies)  submitted 
further  proposals  for  expanding  the  still  undirected  program.  Their  request  for 
the  appointment  of  a search  committee  for  a director,  reportedly  lay  on  Dean 
Lewis’  desk  for  months  before  consideration. 

The  search  committee  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  image  and  efficiency  of 
all  other  University  committees.  Officially,  there’s  still  no  director  for  the  Black 
Studies  program,  and  consequently  no  one  to  administer  the  Ford  Foundation 
Grant  for  the  Program. 

A list  of  requests  started  off  the  second  semester.  Afro-Am  spoke  of  the 
director  of  the  Summer  Transition  Program,  a black  advisor  for  ’71,  an  assistant 
for  the  present  advisor.  Also  requested  was  a black  in  the  admissions  offic^,  a 
brochure  for  black  freshmen,  an  Afro-Am  center,  transportation  for  the  Society, 
and  a workable  budget. 
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Black  Week,  which  was  dedicated  to  Malcolm  X last  year,  included  plays  by 
the  Black  Revoluntionary  theater,  seminars,  and  such  notable  speakers  as 
Howard  Fuller,  HNIC  at  MXLU,  and  Roy  Innis,  National  director  of  CORE.  The 
cultural  phase  of  the  week  listed  a 50  page  literary  magazine  by  the  black 
students,  the  African  Heritage  Dancers,  and  James  Brown. 

For  some  strange  reason,  the  addition  of  a plaque  over  the  Afro-Am  table  in 
the  dining  hall  drew  some  attention.  It  merely  states,  “POWER  TO  BLACK 
PEOPLE.” 

The  trials  of  the  “Duke  Forest  Seven”  proved  to  be  the  fiascos  expected  of 
them.  With  the  exception  of  one  18  month  active  sentence  all  the  sentences  were 
suspended.  The  18  month  sentence  was  later  commuted  by  the  governor. 

Nat  Turner’s  birthday  was  highlighted  by  the  burning  of  Willie  Styron’s  book. 
Members  of  the  Afro-Am  Society  and  staff  members  from  Malcolm  X Liberation 
University  gave  the  historical  facts  about  Nat  Turne'"  and  a critique  of  The 
G>nfessions. 

Admissions  received  a proposal  from  Afro-Am  requesting  that  black 
applicants  have  the  benefit  of  havint  their  applications  read  by  some  black 
people,  among  other  things. 

Afro-Am  calmly  maintained  its  cool,  while  the  University  remained  heated 
over  two  year  old  problems. 

This  University  obviously  has  enough  to  keep  it  busy  for  years  to  come.  It 
takes  each  issue  at  least  six  months  to  shift  through  the  bureaucracy.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  suggest  that  the  administration  is  doing  nothing.  In  fact,  it  is  working 
very  hard  on  its  pacification  program. 

But  to  exert  all  pressure  and  energies  toward  this  university  is  foolhardy.  The 
struggle  of  black  people  extends  far  beyond  the  walls  of  Duke  University.  The 
same  energies  exerted  in  this  University  that  produce  negligible,  if  any,  results 
are  better  used  in  the  black  community;  for,  with,  and  by  black  people. 

For  too  long  black  people  have  directed  their  energies  toward  changing  the 
attitudes  of  white  society.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  black  people 
across  this  nation  are  withdrawing  into  themselves,  among  their  own  people. 
Perhaps  the  seeming  inaction  of  the  Afro-American  Society  is  the  necessary 
quiet  before  the  storm. 
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The  Arts 


Art  and  music  opportunities  at  Duke  are  not  as  extensive  as  the  might  be  but 
have  expanded  considerably  in  recent  years.  The  opening  of  the  Art  Museum  last 
year  added  significantly  to  the  art  history  program,  periodically  featuring 


printers,  painters,  and  sculptors  locally  and  internationally  known,  in  addition  to 
its  permanent  collections.  Artist’s  exhibitions  are  also  regularly  displayed  in  the 
Women’s  College  Library  booklover’s  room,  including  painters, 
photographers, -even  local  weavers;  and  in  the  Alumni  Lounge  (West  Campus), 
including  Indian  art,  a photography  contest,  and  the  annual  student  art  show. 
Course  opportunities  are  broader  in  art  history  than  in  design,  with  offerings  in 
Roman,  medieval,  Italian  Renaissance,  American,  and  modern  art.  Studio 
offerings  include  only  beginning  and  advanced  courses  in  drawing,  painting,  and 
printmaking,  and  an  opportunity  of  independent  study  for  the  highly  qualified 
student.  Many  students,  however,  take  advantage  of  Duke’s  reciprocal  agreement 
with  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  North  Carolina  Central  University, 
and  take  design  courses  at  these  institutions. 

Music  at  Duke  is  more  adequate;  the  department  is  small  and  quite  competent, 
and  the  extracurricular  opportunities  are  more  numerous  and  diverse.  Choral 
groups  include  the  Chapel  Choir  and  the  Glee  Club,  both  of  which  emphasize 
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innovative  and  contemporary  selections.  Instrumental  groups  include  the  concert 
band,  which  plays  predominantly  modern  music;  the  all-male  marching  band, 
which  plays  for  football  games;  and  the  symphony  orchestra,  a highly  selective 
organization,  that  attracts  semi-professionals  from  all  of  the  Triangle  Area.  Music 
festivals,  workshops,  and  symposia  have  become  more  frequent  at  Duke  in 
recent  years.  Last  year,  for  example,  there  were  two  symposia  concerning 
electronic  music,  one  in  conjunction  with  an  Art  Museum  Sculpture  exhibit,  and 
the  second  the  focus  of  Symposium  70;  a folk  festival  featuring  some  of  the 
original  jazz,  blues,  and  soul  artists  and  composers;  and  an  opera  workshop.  In 
addition,  the  Artist  Series  brings  major  symphony  orchestras,  instrumentahsts, 
and  professional  and  concert  series  provided  by  faculty  and  associates-the 
Ciompi  Quartet  series,  for  example  add  significantly  to  the  total  musical 
spectrum.  Course  offerings  are  basic  and  varied:  theory  and  composition,  history 
and  literature,  music  education,  and  applied  music. 

Sandy  Spcddel  will  he  a senior  this  year. 


DUAA:  Athletics  at  Duke 

In  a year  in  which  “priorities”  and  “relevance"  seemed  to  be  the  two  key 
words,  it  was  only  natural  that  the  Duke  University  Athletic  Association  (better 
known  as  DUAA)  come  under  fire. 

Up  until  three  years  ago,  DUAA  was  operating  on  its  own,  and  not  much  was 
said  about  the  operation,  one  way  or  the  other. 
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But  then  it  was  disclosed  that  the  university  was  subsidising  the  athletic 
department  to  the  tune  of  $450,000. 

In  November,  1968,  a committee  of  five  faculty  members  was  appointed  by 
William  Cartwright,  who  was  then  chairman  of  the  Academic  Council,  to  report 
on  the  DUAA  situation. 

On  November,  20,  1969,  the  committee,  chaired  by  Barney  Jones  of  the 
religion  department,  presented  its  50  page  report  to  the  Academic  Council 
recommending  that  Duke  leave  the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  (ACC)  and  that 
the  “operation  of  the  athletic  program  should  be  completely  integrated  in  the 
university.” 

There  were  other  changes  suggested  in  the  report,  most  of  which  were  viewed 
as  strengthening  the  athletic  program.  (Such  as  the  establishment  ot  a men’s 
physical  education  major  and  scholarships  for  the  so-called  minor  sports.) 

But  it  was  the  withdrawal  from  the  ACC  that  seemed  the  most  radical  of  the 
proposals,  and  which  was  read  as  a de-emphasis  of  intercollegiate  sports  at  Duke. 

The  committee  reported  that  “the  academic  standards  and  programs  of  Duke 
University  differ  significantly  from  those  of  a majority  of  conference  members. 
(Clemson,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  North  Carolina  State,  South  Carolina, 
Virginia  and  Wake  Forest) 

The  report  went  on  to  recommend  that  Duke  try  to  form  a “new  conference 
presumed  to  have  greater  compatibility,  and  uniformity  of  standards  and  general 
philosophy  than  exists  in  the  ACC.”  It  also  suggested  possible  independent 
status  and  competition  with  Vanderbilt,  Tulane,  Rice  and  Colgate,  for  example. 

Last  year  DUAA  had  127  athletes  on  scholarship.  Almost  without  exception, 
all  were  in  either  football  or  basketball.  The  DUAA  report  suggested  that  more 
assistance  be  provided  in  “minor  sports.” 

The  report,  in  a nutshell,  infuriated  alumni  and  most  fraternities  on  campus 
and  dehghted  the  more  liberal  or  radical  oriented  people  on  campus. 

On  February  5,  1970,  the  academic  council  decided  that  Duke  would  not 
disaffilitate  from  the  ACC  or  discontinue  awarding  athletic  scholarships  "in  the 
immediate  future.” 

It  did,  however,  recommend  the  elimination  of  “red-shirting,”  the  practice  of 
holding  an  athlete  out  of  competition  so  that  he  will  be  eligible  at  a later  time, 
usually  resulting  in  a fifth  year  of  school. 

At  that  time  it  was  also  recommended  that  Duke  “review”  its  ACC 
membership  with  “the  possibility  of  an  independent  status.” 

Jones  mentioned  that  he  “hoped  Duke  would  take  a moral  stance  and  provide 
some  leadership”  in  doing  away  with  athletic  scholarships  on  a national  level. 

On  February  26,  a section  on  physical  education  was  passed,  which 
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recommends  that  a separate  men’s  and  women’s  physical  education  department 
be  retained  and  that  a PE  major,  for  men  and  women,  subject  to  the  curricular 
jurisdiction  of  the  Undergraduate  Faculty  Council,  be  established. 

The  report  stipulates,  however,  that  the  PE  major  be  supervised  by  the  PE 
department,  separated  from  intercollegiate  athletics. 

The  report,  as  it  was  originally  presented,  had  the  potential  of  making  broad, 
major  changes  in  Duke’s  athletic  program.  Last  May,  football  coach  Tom  Harp 
disclosed  that  he  had  signed  just  26  potential  football  players,  the  lowest 
number  in  several  years.  The  adverse  publicity  of  Duke  athletics  was  cited  for 
the  reason.  Only  time  will  tell  of  any  futher  effects  of  the  report. 


Media 


Duke’s  varied  network  of  undergraduate  communication  offers  opportunities 
for  all  types  of  expression.  The  largest  publication  on  campus,  The  Duke 
Chronicle  consists  of  over  80  aspiring  journalists,  tired  editors,  lucrative  business 
personnel  and  hardworking  photographers.  Continuing  its  new  policy  of  daily 
publication,  the  Chronicle  will  publish  from  Monday  through  Friday  this  year. 
New  recruits  are  always  welcome  and  needed!  Open  house  for  the  Chronicle,  are 
held  frequently  during  September  and  October.  Offices  are  located  on  the  3rd 
Floor  Flowers,  that  awesome  structure  behind  the  Union  building.  Come  visit 
Editor  Clay  Steinman  and  make  his  day  a little  brighter. 
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Radio  bugs  will  find  WDBS  a welcome  haven.  Situated  behind  the  dorms  in 
the  lovely  southwest  verdure  of  East  Campus  in  the  Bivins  Building  (soon  to  be 
condemned)  WDBS  broadcasts  daily  on  frequency  1600,  with  just  enough  power 
(elefctr^cal  power)to  reach  West  Campus.  The  food  in  the  Union  just  wouldn’t  be 
the  same  without  the  mellifluous  accompaniment  of  tunes  and  news  coverage 
from  DBS. 

The  Archive,  Duke’s  supposedly  sophisticated  and  scholarly  literary 
magazine,  appears  sporadically  at  best.  In  previous  years,  the  Archive  has 
suffered  the  pangs  of  utter  neglect  and  abuse.  However,  the  times  they  are  a 
‘changin’  and  the  Archive  this  year  promises  to  be  a top  rate  magazine.  Last 
year’s  valiant  attempt  by  business  manager  Bobby  Roscoe  to  salvage  the 
magazine  was  a good  start.  Copies  of  the  last  Archive  are  now  available.  All 
prospective  writers  and  poets  are  encouraged  to  help  the  Archive  along  this  year. 
Reynolds  Price,  Duke’s  author-in-residence,  and  editor  Harry  Stokes  are  looking 
forward  to  an  exciting  year  for  the  Archive. 

Another  service  performed  by  the  .Archive  staff  is  the  William  Blackburn 
Literary  Festival,  held  annually  in  the  spring.  Last  year’s  major  guest  was 
Tennessee  Williams,  who  read  many  of  his  earlier  poems  and  a new  play  to  a 
packed  audience. 

The  Chaniiclccr  Duke’s  yearbook,  was  perhaps  the  greatest  center  of 
contention  last  year  (and  it  still  is!)  Conceived  by  two  unique  individuals,  the 
1970  Chanticleer  has  received  praises  and  scorn  from  all  circles.  It  demands  close 
attention  and  patience  plus  2 weeks  to  read  it  fully.  But  reading  it  is  well  worth 
the  time.  Copies  are  available  in  the  library.  I advise  anyone  who  has  not  read  it 
to  shun  any  hasty  judgments  or  popular  prejudices  and  read  it  thoroughly.  Then 
make  up  your  own  mind. 

This  year’s  Chanticleer  will  probably  differ  considerably  from  last  years. 
Photographers  and  those  interested  in  layout  are  urged  to  lend  their  services  to 
the  publication  of  the  yearbook.  Work  begins  very  early  in  the  year  as  the 
finished  copy  must  reach  the  printer  by  late  February  for  release  in  May.  Those 
who  have  experience  in  yearbook  work  or  those  just  interested  in  an  engaging 
project  should  contact  editor  Lonnie  Sherrod  in  his  secluded  Union  Tower 
office. 

A new  magazine,  the  Duke  lAiivcrsity  UiulcrgraJiiatc  Review,  will  be  released 
this  fall.  Containing  original  essays  by  undergraduates,  the  magazine’s  future  will 
depend  upon  the  response  shown  this  fall  as  well  as  interest  in  the  student  body. 
Anyone  interested  in  the  Review  should  contact  William  Griffith,  Dean  of 
Student  Affairs  a great  guy  whose  assistance  everyone  in  student  publications 
values  highly. 
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Jurisdiction  over  the  publications  listed  above  is  the  duty  of  the  Duke 
University  Publications  Board.  Comprised  of  10  students,  3 faculty  members, 
and  2 administrators,  the  Board  meets  regularly  and  controls  financial  allotments 
to  the  various  publications.  This  year’s  Board  will  need  interested  students. 
Information  about  the  many  functions  performed  by  the  Board  is  available  in 
Dean  Griffith’s  office. 

Marshall  McLuan  once  said  the  medium  is  the  message,  but  the  medium  can’t 
be  the  message  without  the  masses.  So,  come  and  join  us!  The  publications  need 
you! 

Gary  Wcin,  presently  an  assoeiaie  editor,  has  been  on  the  staff  oj  the  Chronicle 
for  three  years,  and  is  also  a niendrer  of  Publications  Board,  which  is  the 
publisher  of  all  Duke  student  publications. 
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Political  Organizations 

Political  involvement  at  Duke  ranges  from  complete  apathy  to  involvement  in 
groups  which  represent  a broad  spectrum  of  political  analysis  and  action.  In  the 
past  few  years  a number  of  permanent  and  issue-oriented  organizations  have 
appeared  to  deal  with  specific  issues  as  well  as  general  political  philosophies. 

Young  Americans  for  Freedom  (YAF)  and  the  Tocqueville  Society  represent 
the  conservative  viewpoint  on  campus.  This  past  year  YAF  has,  in  conjunction 
with  other  chapters  in  the  area,  published  several  issues  of  the  Carolim 
Renaissance,  a conservative  newspaper.  The  group  has  also  organized  several 
campaigns,  including  a counter-Moratorium  “March  on  Hanoi”  petition  last 
November. 

The  Tocqueville  Society  is  a more  acadeically  oriented  organization  which 
concentrates  on  bringing  speakers  and  panels  to  campus. 

Chapters  of  Young  Democrats  and  Republicans  have  or  do  exist  on  campus, 
but  were  much  more  in  evidence  two  years  ago  during  the  presidential  campaign. 

One  of  the  most  active  issue-oriented  groups  last  year  was  the  Duke  Mobe 
(and  later  the  Duke-Durham  Moratorium  Committee),  which  was  formed  in 
September  to  coordinate  October  15  Moratorium  activities  and  organize  the 
November  March  on  Washington. 

Several  of  the  YM-YWCA’s  committees  are  involved  in  both  social  and 
political  action.  The  Community  Concerns  committee  is  particularily  active  in 
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this  manner.  Last  year,  for  example,  the  committee  helped  to  circulate  a petition 
which  requested  that  Duke  trustees  hear  the  complaints  of  tenants  living  in 
substandard  university-owned  housing. 

The  Political  Action  Committee  (PAC)  was  organized  last  May  by  students 
who  felt  the  anti-war  sentiment  on  campus  needed  direction  and  leadership.  PAC 
organized  several  activities  including  seminars  and  door-to-door  canvassing  of  the 
e ntire  Durham  community.  This  fall  PAC  plans  to  work  for  the  election  of  an 
anti-war  candidate  from  the  Durham  district  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Students  for  a Democratic  Society -SDS -made  its  appearance  on  campus  last 
February  in  response  to  the  presence  of  a CIA  interviewer  on  campus.  Since  then 
the  group  has  been  active  on  and  off  campus.  A major  goal  of  SDS  is  the 
formation  of  a worker-student  alliance. 

Diane  iMbovsky  is  a junior  and  a Chronicle  staff  member. 


The  Religious  Experience 

Religious  life  at  Duke  can  be  and  has  been  described  many  different  ways 
using  a multitude  of  approaches.  None  of  these  approaches  truly  represent  the 
situation.  Neither  will  the  one  I choose.  Arbitrarily  I have  decided  to  divide  the 
Duke  religious  experience  into  three  different  levels  determined  by  the  campus 
visibility  of  that  level. 

The  first  level  is  that  of  the  invisible  religion  at  Duke.  This  heavily  populated 
level  is  composed  of  everyone  on  the  Duke  campus  who  has  established 
something  as  sacred  in  his  life.  The  worship  of  this  sacred  thing  is  everpresent  in 
the  dormitory,  fraternity  section,  dining  hall,  and  library,  but  it  is  unseen  in  its 
disorganization.  Every  man  worships  his  own  thing  with  his  own  ritual.  Some 
people  worship  the  interpersonal  relationship  by  exalting  the  bull  session  in  the 
dorm  or  the  interplay  with  the  current  girl  or  boy  friend.  Others  celebrate  the 
power  of  alcohol  or  drugs  in  parties  or  in  seclusion.  Some  delight  and  find  their 
solace  in  consuming  food.  (Even  Duke  dining  hall  food.)  A large  contingent 
dedicate  their  lives  to  attaining  the  present  and  future  status  gained  by  earning 
good  grades.  These  solitary  worshippers  are  found  nightly  in  the  stacks  of  the 
library  or  feeding  programs  to  the  computer. 

The  second  level  of  religious  life  is  smaller,  but  more  visibly  defined.  To 
belong  in  this  level  one  must  choose  as  his  sacred  thing  a transcendent  god  and 
then  worship  that  god  in  a corporate  body  that  worships  as  he  does.  It  is  the 
presence  of  these  bodies  that  makes  this  level  more  noticeable  on  campus  than 
the  first  group.  This  level  includes  a wide  selection  of  bodies  from  United 
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Christian  Movement  to  Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes  to  the  YM-WCA.  Just  as 
examples,  not  even  as  definitive  examples,  I will  introduce  you  to  three  of  these 
corporate  groups.  Campus  Crusade  for  Christ  is  a group  determined  to  keep  alive 
the  truth  of  Christ  and  the  Bible  by  studying  the  Bible  very  literally  and 
rejoicing  with  guitar-led  singing  and  student-led  devotions.  Omega  House,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  determined  to  seek  a new  revitalizing  religious  quality  in  their  day 
to  day  life  by  living  in  an  intentionally  religious  community.  This  house  is  an 
experiment  this  year  involving  a coed  group  living  in  the  Methodist  student 
center.  Outside  the  Christian  tradition  that  nourishes  the  first  two  bodies,  the 
Hillel  Club  meets  regularly  to  continue  and  activate  the  Jewish  tradition  at  Duke 
with  the  aid  of  a rabbi.  There  is  a collection  of  able  denominational  chaplains 
and  religious  centers  which  give  some  structure  to  this  visible  but  loosely 
connected  level. 

The  last  level  in  this  analysis  is  one  of  high  campus  visibility.  It  consists  of 
that  bit  of  religious  life  centered  on  the  renowned  Duke  Chapel.  This  reminder 
of  the  powerful  tradition  of  religion  at  Duke  cannot  be  avoided  at  anytime.  The 
manifestation  of  this  level,  however,  comes  only  on  Sunday  morning  when  the 
chimes  ring  and  the  dressed-up  men  and  women  file  into  the  Chapel.  The  group 
that  attends  the  interdenominational  Sunday  service  had  grown  smaller  in  the 
last  years,  but  for  many  people  this  impressive  service  is  the  matrix  of  their 
religious  experience  at  Duke. 

When  you  come  to  Duke  next  fall,  the  Chapel  will  be  the  first  opportunity 
for  worship  that  you  encounter.  This  may  be  what  you  are  looking  for,  but  in 
this  fast  changing  world  it  may  not.  You  may  not  even  desire  to  worship  at  all. 
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Most  humans,  however,  whether  they  intend  to  or  not,  will  worship  some  god  or 
another.  1 have  simply  tried  to  show  you  some  of  the  alternatives  that  do  exist  at 
Duke  for  worshiping  the  sacred. 

Susan  Dunn  is  a junior:  last  year  she  was  president  of  the  United  Christian 
Movement. 
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ASDU 


Student  goverment  at  Duke  had  evolved  in  the  past  few  years  from  what  was 
largely  a student  council  into  what  is  now  a viable  means  for  student 
participation  in  the  decision-making  processes  of  the  University. 

With  the  formation  of  the  Associated  Students  of  Duke  University  (ASDU)  in 
the  spring  of  1966,  student  goverment  at  Duke  was  consolidated  and  the  old 
separate  goverments  of  East  and  West  Campus  since  that  time  have  slowly 
disappeared. 

The  potential  power  of  ASDU  was  expanded  last  year  through  its  work  on 
the  student  fee  control  bill,  its  insistence  on  privacy  policy  revisions  md  the 
passage  of  the  “rules  and  regulations”  bill. 
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In  addition,  ASDU’s  role  in  the  University  community  was  extended  as  its 
executive  officers  sponsored  a one-day  boycott  of  classes  and  anti-war  activities 
in  response  to  the  invasion  of  Cambodia  and  the  killings  of  four  students  at  Kent 
State  University. 

Although  much  of  the  visible  action  of  ASDU  came  near  the  end  of  the  year, 
outgoing  ASDU  president  Bob  Feldman  pointed  to  the  “reorganization”  of 
ASDU  as  the  unitary  student  goverment  after  the  dissolution  of  the  men’s  and 
women’s  student  goverment  associations  as  a major  accomplishment  of  his 
administration. 

The  ASDU  legislature  is  composed  of  representatives  of  each  of  the  living 
groups  on  campus,  and  the  executive  committee  is  composed  of  the  elected 
officer  of  the  student  government. 

In  ASDU  elections  last  year.  Hutch  Traver  was  elected  president  on  a 
platform  of  more  student  participation  in  the  decisions  of  the  University. 
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University  Union 


The  fall  of  1969  marked  the  beginning  of  a new  organization  on  the  Duke 
Campus.  The  Duke  University  Union,  broadening  of  the  old  Student  Union  with 
its  emphasis  on  undergraduate  students,  invited  the  participation  of  all  members 
of  the  University  Community. 

The  University  Union  has  as  its  purpose  to  “stimulate,  promote,  and  develop 
the  social,  recreational,  cultural,  educational,  and  spiritual  activities  of  the 
students  of  Duke  University." 

Programming  in  all  areas  of  interest  is  a rpajor  concern  of  the  University 
Union.  The  responsibility  coordinating,  scheduling,  financing,  and  maintaining  a 
proper  balance  of  programs  for  the  entire  community  resides  in  the 
Programming  Council.  Chairmen  of  individual  committees  make  up  the 
Programming  Council.  The  selection  and  implementation  of  events  is  carried  out 
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by  these  eight  major  programming  committees  which  are;  DRAMA, 
CINEMATIC  ARTS,  EDUCATIVE  INVOLVEMENT,  GRAPHIC  ARTS,  MAJOR 
ATTRACTIONS,  MAJOR  SPEAKERS,  PERFORMING  ARTS,  and  SPECIAL 
PROJECTS.  Membership  on  the  various  committees  is  open  to  interested 
members  of  the  community. 
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The  Pickets  and  Protests  Policy 


Interim  suspension  and  the  Pickets  & Protests  policy  are  two  of  the  university’s 
more  controversial  regulations.  Here  reprints  from  General  Policies  and 
Regulations:  Duke  University. 

Interim  Suspension 

, The  Chancellor  or  Provost  may  impose  an  interim  suspension  upon  any 
member  of  the  University  community  who  demonstrates  by  his  conduct  that  his 
continued  presence  on  the  campus  constitutes  an  immediate  threat  to  the 
physical  well-being  or  property  of  members  of  the  University  community  or  to 
the  property  or  orderly  functioning  of  the  University.  The  imposition  of  interim 
suspension  has  the  effect  of  requiring  the  suspended  individual  to  vacate  the 
campus  immediately.  It  may  be  invoked  in  addition  to  formal  charges  against  the 
individual  referred  to  the  University  Hearing  Committee.  The  suspended 
individual  shall  be  entitled  to  a hearing  within  three  days  before  the  Hearing 
Committee  on  the  formal  charges.  If  he  requires  additional  time  to  prepare  his 
case  before  the  Hearing  Committee,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  an  informal  review  of 
the  decision  imposing  interim  suspension  by  a three  man  committee  chosen  from 
the  members  of  the  University  Judiciary  Board  by  its  chairman. 

Interim  suspension  is  an  extraordinary  remedy  which  will  be  invoked  only  in 
extreme  cases  where  the  interests  of  the  University  and  members  of  its 
community  require  immediate  action  before  the  Hearing  Committee  can 
adjudicate  formal  charges  against  the  suspended  individual. 

Pickets,  Protests,  and  Demonstrations 

Duke  University  respect  the  right  of  all  members  of  the  academic  community 
to  explore  and  to  discuss  questions  which  interest  them,  to  express  opinions 
pubhcly  and  privately,  and  to  join  together  to  demonstrate  their  concern  by 
orderly  means.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  University  to  protect  the  right  of  voluntary 
assembly,  to  make  its  facilities  available  for  peaceful  assembly,  to  welcome  guest 
speakers,  and  to  protect  the  exercise  of  these  rights  from  disruption  or 
interference. 

The  University  also  respects  the  right  of  each  member  of  the  academic 
community  to  be  free  from  coercion  and  harassment.  It  recognizes  that 
academic  freedom  is  no  less  dependent  on  ordered  liberty  than  any  other 
freedom  and  it  understands  that  the  harassment  of  others  is  especially 
reprehensible  in  a community  of  scholars.  The  substitution  of  noise  for  speech 
and  force  for  reason  is  a rejection  and  not  an  application  of  academic  freedom. 
A determination  to  discourage  conduct  which  is  disruptive  and  disorderly  does 
not  threaten  academic  freedom;  it  is,  rather,  a necessary  condition  of  its  very 
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existence.  Therefore,  Duke  University  will  not  allow  disruptive  or  disorderly 
conduct  on  its  premises  to  interrupt  its  proper  operation.  Persons  engaging  in 
disruptive  action  or  disorderly  conduct  shall  be  subject  to  disciplinary  action, 
including  expulsion  or  separation  and  also  to  charges  of  violations  of  the  law. 

The  Rule:  Disruptive  picketing,  protesting,  or  demonstrating  on  Duke 
University  property  or  at  any  place  in  use  for  an  authorized  University  purpose 
is  prohibited. 

Disruptive  picketing,  protesting,  or  demonstrating  consists  of  any  conduct 
which  directly  intereferes  with  the  orderly  operation  of  the  University  or  with 
the  lawful  pursuits  of  any  member  of  the  University  community  or  any  person 
otherwise  on  University  premises  with  the  express  or  implied  permission  of  the 
University. 


Without  in  any  way  limiting  the  scope  of  the  foregoing  definition,  the 
following  actions  are  specifically  prohibited;  (a)  unauthorized  occupancy  of 
University  facilities  or  buildings;  (b)  interference  with  the  rights  of  students, 
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faculty,  staff,  and  persons  who  are  guests  of  the  University  to  gain  access  to  any 
University  facility  for  the  purpose  of  attending  classes,  participating  in 
interviews  and  conferences,  or  for  any  other  proper  purpose;  (c)  interference 
with  the  orderly  operations  of  the  University,  by  breach  of  the  peace,  physical 
obstruction,  or  coercion,  or  by  noise,  tumult,  or  other  forms  of  disturbance;  (d) 
interference  with  University  traffic,  be  it  pedestrian  or  vehicular  traffic. 

Violation  of  the  rule  stated  above  shall  lead  to  appropriate  disciplinary 
action.  Charges  of  such  violations  may  be  brought  by  the  Chancellor  or  his 
delegated  representatives.  Lack  of  prompt  response  to  a cease  and  desist  order 
by  the  Chancellor  or  his  representative  will  constitute  an  aggravation  of  the 
offense. 

Hearing  committees  of  the  University  Judicial  Board  will  judge  initially  and 
expenditiously  all  cases  involving  persons  which  arise  under  the  regulations  that 
pertain  to  pickets,  protests,  and  demonstrations,  with  the  exception  of  faculty 
members  who  may  elect  to  be  heard  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Tenure  in  the 
University. 

The  Hearing  Committee  will  consist  of  a chairman,  designated  by  the 
chairman  of  the  University  Judicial  Board,  and  an  equal  number  of  students  and 
faculty. 

The  Hearing  Committee  will  conduct  its  proceedings  in  accordance  with 
academic  due  process. 

The  decision  of  the  Hearing  Committee  shall  be  final  if  the  accused  is 
exonerated  or  if  there  is  no  appeal.  In  other  cases,  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the 
Chancellor,  in  which  case  such  appeal  shall  be  solely  on  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  before  the  Hearing  Committee.  Argument  on  appeal  shall  be  on 
written  submission,  unless  the  Chancellor  otherwise  orders. 

The  Movement  at  Duke 

As  students  mobilized  throughout  the  nation  last  spring  to  protest  Nixon’s 
war  policy  and  the  murder  of  four  students  at  Kent  State,  fewer  than  1000 
people  showed  at  a rally  on  the  first  day  of  an  ASDU-called  student  strike  at 
Duke.  It  was  typical  ofmost  Duke  students’  lack  of  concern  with  problems 
which  affect  them  and  their  surroundings. 

There  are  students,  perhaps  500,  who  have  been  active  in  dramatizing  their 
feelings  about  issues  and  in  attempting  to  get  solutions.  There  are  about  1000 
more  students  and  faculty  members  who  will  join  them. 

The  first  mass  political  protest  at  Duke  came  in  April  1968  following  the 
death  of  Martin  Luther  King.  About  500  students  marched  in  a driving  rain  to 
President  Knight’s  house  and  presented  several  demands  concerning  wages  and 
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the  right  to  collective  bargaining  by  non-academic  employees,  and  Knight’s 
membership  in  the  segregated  Hope  Valley  Country  Club. 

Eventually  the  protest  moved  to  the  main  quad  and  increased  in  size  to  nearly 
1500.  The  gathering  became  the  Silent  Vigil  as  the  students  waited  for  a 
response  from  those  who,  it  was  obvious,  made  decisions  at  Duke,  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  They  came,  but  refused  to  grant  the  changes  demanded. 


The  Vigil  ended  after  four  days  and  nights  on  the  quad,  many  terming  it  a 
success  since  the  action  had  been  supported  by  a majority  of  the  campus.  It  was 
significant  as  the  first  mass  protest  at  Duke;  it  brought  awareness  of  some  of  the 
problems  facing  blacks  and  workers  in  the  community,  though  immediate 
changes  were  not  brought  about. 

Pickets  and  Protests 

When  students  returned  to  school  in  the -fall  of  1968,  they  discovered 
regulations  concerning  picketing  and  protest  had  been  drawn  up  over  the 
summer  without  significant  student  participation.  At  the  Mass  Media  symposium 
in  December,  several  students  challenged  the  regulation  by  walking  on  stage  in 
Page  Auditorium,  claiming  the  discussion  was  meaningless:  the  panel  left  the 
stage  and  the  program  ended. 

The  students  were  charged  for  disrupting  the  symposium  and  were  tried 
under  the  new  regulations,  but  were  found  not  guilty  of  violating  the  policy. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  ‘‘Kangaroo  Kourt”  trial,  about  100  students  formed 
the  Student  Liberation  Front  (SLF)  to  be  a unifying  force  for  change  both  on 
and  off  campus. 
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Afros  Occupy  Allen  Building 

On  the  morning  of  February  13,  1969,  80  black  students  from  the 
Afro-American  Society  took  over  the  Administration  Building  to  force  the 
University  to  act  on  a number  of  demands. 

After  seven  hours  of  peaceful  occupation,  Knight  gave  the  students  one  hour 
to  leave  the  building.  About  500  white  students  who  had  been  outside  the 
building  all  day  moved  to  surround  and  defend  the  doors  as  another  1500 
observed  from  the  quad.  Reports  of  Durham  and  State  police  massed  in  the 
Gardens  created  a tense  atmosphere  and  a confrontation  seemed  inevitable. 

At  a 4 p.m.  faculty  meeting,  Knight  announced  to  the  powerless  professors 
that  he  had  ordered  the  police  to  clear  the  building  and  there  was  nothing  they 
could  do  to  prevent  the  action.  About  35  members  walked  out. 

Soon  after,  the  Afros  decided  their  point  had  been  made  and  left  the 
building.  The  police  moved  up  from  the  Gardens  and  “secured"  the  empty 
building.  Then,  looking  at  the  2000  students  milling  around  in  the  quad,  the 
police  got  scared  and  angry.  After  a few  bottles  had  been  thrown  towards  them 
they  turned  on  their  pepper  gas  machines  and  began  lobbing  tear  gas  into  the 
crowd.  At  first,  most  students  ran,  but  then  they  started  returning  the  gas 
canisters  and  refusing  to  retreat  from  the  quad.  For  an  hour  each  group 
alternately  moved  forward  and  retreated,  till  the  police  ran  out  of  tear  gas  and 
took  cover  in  Allen  Building.  Amidst  cries  of  “Pigs  off  campus,”  a truce  was 
arranged  and  the  cops  were  allowed  to  leave. 

Angry  students  met  in  Page  Auditorium  and  called  a strike  for  the  next  day. 
Knight  announced  a special  University  convocation  for  the  next  day,  but  it  was 
later  called  off  by  the  State  Attorney  General  for  what  he  claimed  were  reasons 
of  security.  Not  to  be  put  off,  students  marched  to  the  University  House  to 
confront  Knight.  The  outcome  of  the  several  days  of  activism  were  slight  gains 
for  the  Afro  demands  as  well  as  promises  to  work  faster  on  a Black  Studies 
department. 
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Throughout  the  spring  there  were  marches  on  campus  and  downtown  to 
dramatize  the  black’s  struggle  and  for  a few  days  there  was  a curfew  and 
National  Guards  troops  in  Durham.  The  Malcolm  X Liberation  University  was 
formed  to  give  blacks  a more  relevant  learning  experience.  It  still  exists  and 
draws  students  from  many  states. 

ROTC  off  campus 

The  Student  Liberation  Front  decided,  in  keeping  with  a common  student 
struggle  at  many  colleges  that  spring,  to  pressure  for  removal  of  ROTC  from 
campus.  ROTC,  it  was  felt,  was  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  an  academic 
institution  as  well  as  being  a visible  extension  of  American  militarism.  The  day 
of  the  annual  ROTC  review,  400  students  gathered  for  a rally  in  front  of  the 
Chapel,  then  marched  to  Wade  Stadium.  In  May,  the  appointment  of  a faculty 
committee  to  study  ROTC  was  announced.  Their  recommendations  left  the 
program  virtually  untouched,  although  recently.  President  Sanford  appointed  a 
new  University-wide  committee  to  study  ROTC. 

Bring  the  Troops  Home  NOW 

Protest  this  past  year  has  centered  on  the  war  in  Indo-china  though  there  has 
been  other  action  to  support  the  hospital  employees  in  their  struggle  for 
collective  bargaining  and  union  recognition. 

The  October  15  Moratorium  was  supported  by  about  2000  members  of  the 
Duke  community  at  a noon  peace  service.  Also  that  day  there  were  seminars  and 
addresses  by  Jack  Newfield  of  the  Village  Voice  and  Howard  Levy,  an  Army 
doctor  jailed  for  refusing  to  train  soldiers  for  Vietnam.  The  November 
Mobilization  in  Washington  was  joined  by  about  800  from  Duke. 

In  February  about  50  students  protested  a CIA  recruiter  on  campus,  forcing 
him  to  leave  campus.  But  recruiters  from  all  armed  services  and  many 
corporations  and  government  agencies  still  come  to  Duke. 

In  May,  following  Cambodia  and  Kent  State,  students  drew  up  several 
demands  to  be  presented  to  Sanford.  They  recognized  the  connection  between 
the  war  and  the  repression  of  Black  Panthers  in  America.  They  demanded  that 
Duke’s  non-academic  employees,  the  victims  of  high  taxes  and  poor  housing 
because  of  the  war  economy  and  a not-so-well  disguised  racism  and 
discrimination,  be  granted  the  right  to  engage  in  collective  bargaining  and  to 
elect  a union  to  represent  them. 

After  presenting  these  demands,  about  300  students  occupied  the  main  traffic 
circle  and  the  adjacent  public  street  to  force  the  University  to  act  either  in  favor 
of  the  demands  or  against  the  students  who  were  protesting  the  war. 

At  5 p.m.  Sanford  spoke  in  Page,  asking  students  to  leave  the  circle  and 
announcing  a plan,  later  passed  by  the  faculty,  giving  students  the  option  to  take 
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courses  either  pass/fail  or  as  incomplete  in  order  to  take  part  in  further  anti  war 
activities.  The  people  at  the  circle  marched  from  there,  briefly  occupying  the 
library,  before  the  action  fizzled. 

On  May  9,  a few  hundred  students  went  to  the  Washington  demonstration 
and  in  the  weeks  that  followed,  some  remained  to  lobby  against  the  war.  The 
entire  Durham  area  was  canvassed  by  anti-war  students. 

Armed  Forces  Day  was  the  last  major  action  as  2000  people  from  across 
North  Carolina  met  at  a rally  in  Fayeteville,  the  home  of  Fort  Bragg.  Rennie 
•Davis  from  the  Chicago  Conspiracy  trial,  author  Mark  Lane  and  Jane  Fonda 
attacked  political  repression  in  America,  the  war,  and  the  Army.  About  half  of 
the  civilians  went  on  base  and  talked  with  soldiers  about  the  war  and  the  Army. 
Many  were  surprised  at  the  number  of  soldiers  against  the  war;  others  were 
depressed  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  fort.  Many  considered  it  the  beginning  of  a 
new  rapport  between  soldiers  and  anti-war  groups. 

Andy  Parker,  a junior,  has  both  reported  for  the  Chroniele  and  participated  in 
many  of  the  events  he  describes. 
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Duke  and  the  Military 

Much  of  the  unrest  on  college  campuses  across  the  country  last  year  has  been 
centered  around  the  relationship  of  the  university  to  the  military.  After 
President  Nixon’s  decision  to  extend  the  Vietnam  War  into  Cambodia  last  spring 
students  intensified  their  efforts  to  examine  and  eliminate  the  interrelationships 
between  the  university,  the  military,  and  the  corporate  business  interests  that 
encourage  and  perpetuate  United  States  involvement  in  foreign  wars  such  as 
Vietnam. 

Despite  the  fact  that  compared  to  other  universities  across  the  country  Duke 
holds  a relatively  innocent  relationship  to  the  military,  there  are  still  three  main 
areas  in  which  Duke  is  intimately  connected  with  the  military  and, 
consequently,  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  Army  Research  Office  Durham  (AROD),  located  on  the  Duke  campus,  is 
the  clearing  house  for  all  basic  research  contracts  extended  to  universities 
throughout  the  nation  by  the  Army.  Though  AROD  conducts  no  research  within 
its  own  offices,  it  does  award  grants  to  Duke  professors,  for  military  research, 
and  in  the  past,  several  Duke  professors  have  done  prominent  research  work  on 
the  Safeguard  ABM  system  passed  last  year  by  Congress,  and  on  various  other 
projects  directly  related  to  the  U.S.  war  effort  in  Vietnam. 

AROD  is  also  responsible  for  distributing  consultantship  contracts  to 
professors  at  Duke  and  throughout  the  nation.  An  AROD  spokesman  indicated 
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last  year  that  a Duke  office  handles  the  consultantship  contracts  between 
professors  and  Army  arsenals  and  labratories.  Because  the  professors  advice  helps 
the  Army  handle  specific  problems  that  Army  researchers  have  encountered,  the 
advice  is  classified  and  and  unpublishable. 

In  addition  to  the  AROD  facility,  Duke  is  connected  with  military  research 
through  the  Research  Triangle  Park,  the  second  largest  industrial  park  in  the 
country. 

Over  40  Duke  faculty  members  worked  there  last  year  as  consultants  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  IBM,  Monsanto  Chemical,  Technitrol  and  additional 
private  and  governmental  agencies.  The  Research  Triangle  Institute,  a Duke-UNC 
subsidiary  inside  the  park,  helps  professors  get  together  with  industry  and  the 
military.  Last  year,  it  received  over  one-fourth  of  its  revenue  from  war-related 
research.  In  addition,  the  president  of  the  institute  and  at  least  two 
vice-presidents  are  members  of  the  American  Ordinance  Association,  which 
Senator  George  McGovern  recently  labeled  “one  of  the  top  lobbying  agencies  of 
the  military -industrial  complex.” 

The  most  obvious  way  in  which  Duke  aids  the  military  is  through  the  Reserve 
Officer  Training  Corp  (ROTC)  programs  located  on  campus,  and  fully  accredited 
by  the  University.  Duke  maintains  both  Air  Force  and  Navy  ROTC  programs, 
and  despite  recent  widespread  criticism  of  the  academic  merits  of  the  programs 
by  both  students  and  facutly,  it  seems  likely  that  Duke  has  no  intentions  of 
eliminating  support  for  the  ROTC  programs. 

Last  year,  the  Academic  Council  twice  considered  withdrawing  academic 
credit  from  the  ROTC  programs,  but  did  not  do  so  in  either  case.  Last  fall,  a 
committee  of  the  council  reported  that  the  ROTC  programs  were  “legitimate 
and  important  sources  for  well-trained  officers.”  The  report  also  concluded  that 
“the  retention  of  ROTC  on  campus  is  in  the  national  interest”  and  that  “it  has 
not  been  established  before  this  committee  that  the  ROTC  programs  are  having 
any  substantially  detrimental  effect  on  the  University.” 

Following  the  campus  unrest  resulting  from  President  Nixon’s  decision  to 
send  troops  into  Cambodia,  University  President  Terry  Sanford  promised  to 
establish  a University  committee  to  investigate  fully  the  ROTC  question  at 
Duke.  The  committee  was  to  originally  have  been  composed  of  four  students, 
three  faculty  members,  an  additional  faculty  chairman,  one  administrator  and 
one  worker.  By  the  end  of  the  academic  year,  however,  Sanford  was  receiving 
opposition  from  faculty  members  who  oppossed  the  establishment  of  a 
University  committee  rather  than  a standing  committee  of  the  Academic 
Council.  In  addition,  there  was  also  some  opposition  to  having  students  on  the 
committee.  Consequently,  at  the  year’s  end,  no  committee  has  been  established, 
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and  the  ROTC  issue  remained  unresolved. 

Like  most  other  issues  that  have  arisen  on  the  Duke  campus  in  the  past  few 
years,  the  question  of  the  military  on  campus  has  been  debated  but  not  acted 
upon.  Lack  of  interest  from  the  majority  of  the  student  body  and  the  p>ower  of 
conservative  elements  of  the  faculty  have  stymied  almost  all  constructive  action 
that  could  have  been  taken.  Despite  these  unfavorable  circumstances,  however, 
prospects  for  eliminating  University  ties  with  the  military  remain  bright.  The 
issues  have  been  raised  and  are  being  debated,  and  with  Sanford’s  concept  of  a 
University  committee  to  investigate  the  ROTC  question,  students  may  finally  be 
given  their  rightful  voice  in  determining  the  format  of  a relationship  that  directly 
affects  their  lives. 

David  Pace,  the  author,  is  a senior  in  the  school  of  engineering  and  a former 
member  of  AF-ROTC  He  is  presently  Managing  Editor  of  the  Duke  Chronicle. 


The  Movement  at  Duke:  Postscript 

As  you  read  this,  commission  upon  commission,  all  across  the  United  States  is 
investigating  the  causes  and  effects  of  student  protest.  The  national  student 
strike  in  May  and  the  activities  which  followed  provoked  repurcussions  on  a very 
large  scale  not  only  at  the  various  universities  but  also  at  state  and  national 
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capitals.  Young  envoys  of  Nixon,  sent  to  many  campuses  to  feel  out  student 
opinion,  reported  back  that  they  were  truly  alarmed  at  what  they  found  to  be  a 
deep  mistrust  of  the  “establishment”  and  the  goverment.  It  seems  quite  likely 
this  will  not  end  with  the  coming  of  a new  semester. 

Issues  which  will  most  likely  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  students  at  Duke 
arise  for  several  different  reasons.  First,  there  are  long  standing  gripes  about  the 
lack  of  student  power  and  working  power.  Action  comes  on  these  matters 
gradually  and  usually  with  considerable  hassle. 

Second,  there  are  issues  which  are  the  result  of  a specific  action  or  incident 
such  as  the  arrest  of  someone  in  a controversial  matter  or  the  failure  of  necessary 
services  to  be  provided  by  those  responsible,  or  on  a larger  scale,  reaction  to  an 
action  taken  by  the  government. 

Third,  there  are  issues  which  will  be  provoked  to  further  the  cause  of  certain 
groups  and  their  goals.  Usually,  these  center  on  problems  or  matters  which  are 
ignored  or  side-stepped  in  the  normal  course  of  affairs. 

Illustration  of  the  first  type  of  issue  will  be  evident,  most  likely,  in  the 
attempts  of  unions  to  organize  in  Duke  Hospital  and  of  ASDU  to  wrest  more 
control  over  student  fees  from  the  administration. 

These  struggles  can  sometimes  bring  into  play  the  second  type  of  issue.  An 
example  of  this  was  the  arrest  of  15  hospital  employees  following  a sit-in  last 
semester.  Also,  it  can  come  about  as  it  did  last  year  following  the  appointment 
of  a dean  without  student  input  or  the  failure  by  Duke  to  repair  houses  it  owns 
near  campus.  Problems  may  again  arise  concerning  housing  as  the  university 
expands  and  more  highways  are  built.  In  student  affairs  there  is  always  the 
threat  of  Young  Americans  for  Freedom  limply  lashing  out  at  student 
organizations  such  as  ASDU  and  the  Chronicle,  challenging  them  to  face 
referendums  for  supposedly  being  unresponsive  to  unrepresentative  of  the 
opinions  of  the  students. 

Last,  but  possibly  the  most  crucial  in  the  long  run,  are  the  issues  raised  by 
established  student  groups  such  as  Students  for  a Democratic  Society,  Female 
Liberation  and  the  Afro-American  Society.  Usually,  the  issues  confront  various 
lamely  accepted  practices  such  as  military  and  corporate  recruiting  on  campus, 
or  the  three  ‘r’s,  racism.  Rote  and  repression. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  many  students  are  working  for  a new  day  in  America 
and  the  world  when  there  will  no  longer  be  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed  and 
all  men  will  be  free  and  equal  as  they  pursue  their  lives  of  enrichment.  And  too, 
you  will  find,  more  and  more  students  are  trying  to  live  in  the  revolution  in 
varying  and  individual  ways  as  well  as  imagine  it  in  their  pipe  dreams. 
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The  University  Experience 

Bertrand  Russell  once  wrote  that  the  four  qualities  that  form  the  basis  of  an 
ideal  character  are  intelligence,  sensitiveness,  vitality,  and  courage.  And  I 
suppose  if  you  threw  all  of  these  qualities  into  an  individual  and  then  threw  that 
individual  into  Duke  University  for  four  years,  you  would  end  up  with  that 
elusive  animal,  the  Duke  Gentleman.  Yet  somehow  it  just  doesn’t  work  out  that 
way.  Most  Duke  Freshmen  are  endowed  with  these  four  qualities  but  our 
University  has  yet  to  produce  a man  of  the  stature  of  Bertrand  Russell. 

Sometime  in  the  course  of  his  four  years  at  Duke  every  student  must  make 
his  peace  with  the  institution.  Peace  often  comes  at  the  price  of  cynicism, 
privatism,  an  education,  or  simply  withdrawal  by  transferring,  flunking  out, 
joining  the  service,  or  just  quitting.  As  members  of  the  freshman  class  of  1970 
only  slightly  more  than  half  of  you  will  graduate  from  Duke  in  the  Spring  of 
1974.  This  is  not  because  of  any  overbearing  academic  burdens  or  excessive 
competition.  Rather  I think  it  is  due  to  attitudes  that  are  fostered  and  nourished 
by  the  institution  itself. 

Institutions  do  not  educate  men.  Men  educate  themselves.  The  very  strange 
process  of  education  involves  as  much  of  an  attitude  as  it  does  innate 
characteristics  or  abilities.  And  an  aggressive,  questioning  attitude  is,  I think, 
particularly  important  at  Duke.  Although  when  compared  with  the  monstrous 
state  universities  Duke  enjoys  a relatively  small  enrollment,  it  is  often  as 
impersonal  as  the  megaversity.  With  its  masses  of  mimeoography  and  IBM  cards, 
the  institution  often  appears  not  at  all  concerned  with  the  individual.  Perhaps 
this  is  because  so  few  individual  dare  to  challenge  the  institution.  It  is  all  too 
easy  to  use  one’s  intelligence,  sensitiveness,  courage,  and  vitality  in  living  groups 
activities  or  forays  into  the  ethereal  realms  of  the  “East  Beasts.’’ 

Students  at  Duke  are  intelligent,  upper  middle  class,  heaped  with  high  school 
honors,  and  at  one  time  or  another  very  unhappy  with  their  education  at  Duke. 
Perhaps  the  unhappiness  comes  with  simply  growing  up  (as  our  elders  are  prone 
to  tell  us)  and  perhaps  not.  Somehow  the  undergraduate  senses  almost  from  his 
first  week  at  school  that  his  education  is  not  going  to  be  what  he  thought.  The 
Mamas  and  Papas  hit  it  on  the  head  when  they  said  "nothing  quite  as  sure  as 
change’’  and  you  as  freshmen  will  undoubtedly  have  to  change  your 
preconceived  notions  about  the  Great  Southern  University.  Sometimes  it  is  great 
and  sometimes  it  is  so  frustrating  that  the  temptation  to  drop  out  is  almost 
irresistable.  Yet  here  again  the  questioning  attitude  can  save  one  from  the 
“alienation”  and  the  temptation  to  play  the  “fool  on  the  hill”  phrases  with 
which  the  mass  media  so  like  to  characterize  our  generation. 
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The  faculty  at  Duke  is  outstanding.  Yet  often  they  seem  a timid  lot,  more 
concerned  with  their  libraries  and  laboratories  than  with  their  dry  lectures  and 
uninspired  undergraduates.  It  is  the  burden  of  the  student  to  initiate  the 
so-called  student-faculty  dialogues.  Most  of  our  “aging  academicans”  do  respond 
to  this  type  of  aggressiveness  from  the  student.  But  the  grades  one  receive  never 
seem  to  be  particularly  indicative  of  educational  achievement.  Too  often  in  class 
one  is  presented  with  masses  of  material  to  be  learned  and  vomitted  back  on 
periodic  hourlies  and  final  exams.  Courses  frequently  are  taught  in  isolation. 
That  is,  the  subject  matter  is  presented  but  not  related  to  the  overall  educational 
problem  of  living  in  the  modern  world.  Only  the  attitude  of  the  student  enables 
him  to  assimilate  what  is  useful  to  his  own  education  and  outlook.  This 
assimilation  may  not  help  the  grades  much  but  it  will  certainly  go  far  towards 
preparing  the  individual  for  what  is  to  come  after  his  four  years  in  the  Gothic 
Incubator. 

In  Durham,  Duke  seems  particularly  isolated  from  the  mainstream  of  the 
American  turmoil.  Yet  it  is  not.  As  one  great  educator  recently  suggested,  the 
university  is  in  fact  a microcosm  of  all  the  conflicting  forces  that  make  and 
destroy  the  Kennedys  and  Martin  Luther  Kings  of  our  society.  There  is  a 
tendency  among  Northern  students  to  belittle  the  South  and  Durham  in 
particular  as  being  backward  and  seeped  in  a dying  heritage.  However, 
surprisingly  few  confederate  flags  still  appear  at  football  and  basketball  games. 
This  is  good.  The  South  is  changing  slowly  and  the  University  will  change  with 
it.  There  is  a strong  chapter  of  the  Afro-American  Society  on  campus  and  other 
political  organizations.  Activists  on  campus  and  in  Durham  makes  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  ignore  the  forces  of  social  change  that  are  at  work  at  Duke  and  in  the 
nation  as  a whole. 

Of  course,  all  of  this  student  unrest  is  confusing.  In  the  midst  of  tnis  turmoil 
it  is  very  difficult  for  the  freshman  from  the  north  as  well  as  from  the  south  to 
determine  exactly  where  he  stands.  Only  the  type  of  attitude  that  is  both 
questioning  yet  open  will  help  the  freshman  to  discern  intelligibly  the  dynamics 
and  conflicts  of  the  university  community. 

Learning  to  live  in  the  larger  community  is  certainly  an  integral  part  of  the 
educational  process  at  Duke.  Duke  is  the  largest  employer  in  Durham  and  it  is 
increasingly  difficult  to  separate  the  University  from  the  city  and  the  city  from 
the  nation. 

Even  though  most  Duke  students  do  not  ingore  completely  the  larger  world 
in  which  they  live,  they  are  apt  to  assign  it  to  a place  in  a corner.  This  type  of 
compartmentalization  of  the  different  aspects  of  life  at  Duke  is  all  too  common 
and  all  too  destructive  to  the  educational  process.  The  Duke  freshman  rapidly 
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learns  to  switch  from  the  academic  atmosphere  of  the  classroom  to  the  social 
atmosphere  of  the  rest  of  the  campus.  Increasingly,  the  various  living  groups-the 
national  fraternities  as  well  as  the  local  independent  houses -are  bearing  the 
brunt  of  the  criticism  for  the  overall  non-academic  atmosphere  of  the  university. 
But  Duke  is  a very  American  institution  and  one  is  tempted  to  question  whether 
the  atmosphere  of  such  a place  could  be  any  other  than  anti-intellectual. 

If  you  are  going  to  be  living  in  an  all  freshman  house  you  have  to  start 
worrying  about  finding  a place  to  live  for  the  remaining  three  years  at  Duke.  Since 
social  life  centers  around  the  men’s  living  groups,  finding  a fraternity  or 
independent  house  may  well  be  one  of  your  principal  worries  in  the  spring 
semester.  The  living  groups-the  fraternities  with  their  traditions,  mystic  goodies, 
and  even  more  mystical  brotherhood,  and  the  independents  with  their  fierce 
insistence  upon  "selected  individuality ’’-are  a significant  part  of  education  (or 
non-education)  at  Duke.  Sometimes  one  is  tempted  to  ask  if  they  are  not  the 
most  significant  part  to  most  individuals.  At  any  rate,  the  living  groups  should  be 
taken  with  a very  large  hunk  of  salt  until  you  learn  more  about  them. 

Athletics  seem  to  play  a decreasingly  important  part  in  an  institution  bent 
upon  becoming  a national  force.  Football  season  always  seems  to  give  rise  to 
cries  of  wait  till  basketball  season  (which  is  invariably  worth  waiting  for).  The 
inter-collegiate  contests  do  serve  as  an  outlet  for  the  frustrations  and  tensions 
built  up  during  a week  of  academic  pressures.  And  a Duke  basketball  game  is 
always  a bit  of  an  education  in  itself. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  university  serves  as  an  interim  or  third  family  for  the 
student.  The  first  family  is  the  one  that  student  leaves  behind  in  September  and 
the  last  is  the  one  that  he  will  eventually  father.  Perhaps  the  picture  I have 
painted  of  Duke  is  a little  harsh  but  that  is  how  it  often  is  in  family  life. 

If  you  can  utilize  your  intelligence,  sensitiveness,  vitality,  and  courage  in  a 
manner  that  is  both  critical  and  compassionate  you  should  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  multitude  of  educational  experiences  to  be  found  inside  and 
outside  the  classrooms  of  this  university.  Whenever  I think  of  Duke,  Peter 
Seeger’s  line  always  come  to  mind: 

"What  I means  is. ..take  it  easy,  but  take  it.” 

Pete  Hobbes 
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The  Y 

We  all  are  oppressed-occasionally  by  individuals,  always  by 
societal  monsters  which  seek  to  contain  us  and  to  mold  us  in  their 

image. 

And  we  are  alone.  Products  of  that  oppression,  we  refuse  to 
accept  ourselves  and  we  fear  others. 

The  Duke  YM-YWCA  seeks  to  involve  people  in  the  struggle  for  the  freedom  to 
direct  their  own  lives.  The  programs  of  the  Y are  diverse  in  order  to  allow 
persons  effectively  to  strike  back  against  the  oppression  surrounding  them  and 

to  overcome  it. 

Support  for  these  programs  cannot  come  from  individuals  insulated  from  one 
another  and  from  themselves;  we  need  each  other  in  the  struggle,  and  the  Y 
seeks  to  bring  us  together. 

Although  the  scope  of  many  Y activities  is  often  national  or  international,  the 
focus  remains  in  the  Duke  and  Durham  communities.  Thus  the  Y is  concerned 
with  such  issues  as  women’s  liberation,  residential  living  on  campus,  and 
vocational  opportunities  for  the  socially  conscious. 

We  have  been  criticized  for  becoming  too  “political,”  a “fault”  we  readily 
admit -we  have  never  been  a “handball  and  checkers”  Y.  Our  purpose  is  not  to 
amuse  people;  rather  it  is  to  help  them  come  together  to  effect  change.  And  that 
implies  political  action. 

One  of  the  major  areas  of  concern  is  the  freshman  experience  at  Duke. 
Publication  of  the  Univcrsily  h'xpcricncc  evidences  that  interest  as  does  the  fact 
that  most  activities  during  Freshman  Week  are  Y-sponsored  or  coordinated. 

The  Freshman  Advisory  program  for  men  is  operated  by  the  Y,  although 
women’s  introduction  to  the  University  is  co-ordinated  by  a committee  which 
operates  out  of  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Freshmen  Women.  The  Y-FAC 
program  attempts  to  provide  each  incoming  freshman  with  an  upperclass  friend 
whose  primary  interest  is  not  that  of  orientation  nor  of  indoctrination,  but  of 
friendship. 

The  Freshman  Y Council  serves  to  encourage  participation  in  Y projects  and 
to  formulate  programs  of  its  own.  The  Council  is  formed  in  the  early  fall,  and 
membership  is  open  to  all  interested  persons. 

In  early  November,  the  Y sponsors  Parents’  Weekend  (formerly  Dads’  Day) 
during  which  parents  are  invited  to  visit  the  campus  and  to  spend  three  days 
with  students  and  other  parents.  The  Weekend  provides  an  opportunity  both  for 
a good  time  and  for  sharing  of  ideas. 
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In  response  to  a specific  campus  need  last  year,  the  Y established  a Draft 
Counselling  Center  which  help  students  understand  the  draft  laws  without 
attempting  to  influence  their  decisions  in  any  direction.  The  Center  is  manned 
primarily  by  trained  students  and  probably  will  expand  during  1970-71  to 
provide  services  to  the  Durham  community  as  well  as  to  the  campus. 

Y activities  are  not  limited  to  the  campus:  our  involvement  extends  to 
Durham  and  beyond.  We  seek  to  coordinate  volunteer  projects  which  will  have 
long-range  effectiveness  and  be  more  than  “bandaid”  remedies.  Approximately 
200  students  participate  in  these  programs  each  semester,  and  they  are  as  much 
the  beneficiaries  as  are  the  poor  blacks  and  whites  with  whom  they  work. 

Our  concern  for  the  community  extends  beyond  even  volunteer  projects,  and 
occasionally  involves  us  in  controversy.  Two  years  ago,  for  instance,  we 
supported  a black -initiated  economic  boycott  in  Durham  and  more  recently  we 
have  worked  with  ACT,  a local  community  organizing  effort.  These  are  just  two 
examples  of  our  determination  to  support  activities  which  contribute  toward 
self-determination  for  all  elements  of  the  Durham  community. 

The  Y also  works  in  and  around  national  movements.  Much  of  the  “peace 
movement”  at  Duke,  for  instance,  has  been  coordinated  through  the  Y,  and  in 
1970-71  this  work  will  expand  to  include  the  establishment  of  a credit-carrying 
course  in  non-violence.  Also  for  the  coming  year  a conference  on  the  American 
Indian  is  being  planned. 

In  addition,  we  will  continue  to  support  Project  Bolivia,  a summer  work 
effort  in  the  Andes  near  Lake  Titicaca.  And  a study  of  an  international  problem 
area  (perhaps  South  Africa)  during  1970-71  will  concentrate  upon  the 
possibilities  for  creative  response  to  those  situations. 

The  Duke  Y is  a group  with  the  roots  and  power  of  an  organization  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  a movement.  It  is  a group,  also,  with  direction  and  a purpose: 

The  Young  Men’s/Women's  Christian  Association,  a movement 
rooted  in  the  Christian  faith  as  known  in  Jesus  and  nourished  by  the 
resources  of  that  faith,  seeks  to  respond  to  the  barrier-breaking  love 
of  God  in  this  day.  The  Association  draws  together  into  responsible 
membership  students  of  diverse  experiences  and  faiths,  that  their 
lives  may  be  open  to  new  understanding  and  deeper  relationships 
that  together  they  may  join  in  the  struggle  for  peace  and  justice, 
freedom  and  dignity  for  all  people. 

Arabella  Rogers 
Byron  Trauger 
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The  Y:  Peace  Education  and  Action  Committee 

Few  concepts  are  used  as  often  and  misunderstood  as  consistently  as  is  the 
idea  of  peace.  In  Vietnam,  for  instance,  President  Nixon  reports  that  we  can  find 
peace  only  by  pushing  the  war  into  all  of  Indochina  and  by  moving  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  the  front  lines;  Barry  Goldwater  wants  to  bomb  the  ncxrth  for 
peace;  Charles  Goodell  says  immediate  and  total  withdrawal  is  the  lone  way  to 
gain  peace;  and  Tom  Hayden  claims  only  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  can  bring  true  peace  to  Vietnam.  The  concept  of  “peace”  has  been 
adopted  by  everyone,  to  justify  every  conceivable  tactic  and  goal. 

To  gain  an  understanding  of  just  what  peace  actually  is,  the  Peace  Education 
and  Action  Committee  of  the  Y (PEAC)  looks  first  at  its  anthithesis:  violence. 
People  too  often  think  of  violence  only  as  a physical  attack  upon  another,  such 
as  can  be  found  in  Vietnam  or  the  “crimes  in  the  street.”  Violence  is  actually  far 
broader  than  just  that.  To  work  for  peace,  one  must  oppose  violence  in  all  its 
forms:  the  violence  of  increasing  arms  supplies;  the  violence  of  a rat  biting  a 
ghetto  child;  the  violence  of  racial,  sexual  and  regional  prejudice;  the  violence  of 
neglect  for  minority  groups  in  this  country.  Perhaps  most  important  of  all  is  the 
viole  ce  which  reveals  itself  in  the  hostility  we  all  show-often 
unconsciously-towards  those  around  us. 

To  work  for  peace,  though,  it  has  become  increasingly  evident  that  we  need  a 
new  definition  of  non-violence.  Physical  surrender  and  such  tactics  as  leafletting 
and  petitioning  are  usually  thought  to  be  the  extent  of  non-violence,  eliminating 
the  entire  field  of  what  Joan  Baez  describes  as  “militant  non-violence.”  Gandhi’s 
satyagraha  and  King’s  efforts  in  the  South  can  give  us  only  clues  as  to  what 
forms  non-violence  can  and  must  take  and  show  us  a glimpse  of  its  possible 
effectiveness. 

This  year,  the  PEAC  hopes  to  look  into  the  many  ramifications  of 
non-violence  with  hopes  of  finding  how  to  effectively  combat  society’s  violence 
and  yet  how  not  to  fall  prey  to  it  ourselves.  In  addition,  programs  are  already 
planned  concerning  such  issues  as  the  plight  of  the  American  Indians,  the 
repression  of  anti-war  GI’s,  and  the  ever-growing  power  of  organized  crime. 

In  addition,  the  Committee-sponsored  Draft  Information  and  Counseling 
Service  will  continue  for  its  second  year.  This  service,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
the  Durham  area,  will  help  anyone  who  has  problems  or  questions  about  the 
draft.  No  particular  action  will  be  forced  upon  those  concerned;  the  service  is 
aimed  at  meeting  whatever  draft  difficulties  might  arise  for  the  students. 

One  problem  which  has  sent  many  people  to  the  counseling  service  this  year 
has  concerned  the  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps.  Many  students  have  joined 
ROTC  without  really  thinking  about  their  own  feelings  toward  joining  the 
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military  for  at  least  six  years  and  do  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  service 
they  will  be  required  to  perform.  After  looking  more  closely  into  this  problem, 
several  ROTC  students  have  had  to  go  through  a number  of  actions  to  withdraw 
which  had  they  thought  earlier,  would  have  been  unnecessary.  For  this  reason, 
the  counselors  have  recommended  that  I encourage  any  freshmen  who  might 
have  joined  ROTC  blindly,  to  reinvestigate  their  feelings  toward  the  military,  the 
war,  and  ROTC. 

Plans  for  next  year,  of  course,  are  not  complete  and  many  more  programs  will 
be  developed  during  the  year.  Early  in  the  fall  semester,  the  formal  committee 
will  be  organized,  consisting  of  concerned  people  of  all  political  leanings.  I hope 
a number  of  freshmen  will  show  an  interest  in  joining  the  committee  and  will 
take  part  in  the  programs  planned  for  next  year. 

Peace. 

Steve  Hoffius  is  ehairman  of  the  peaee  education  and  aetion  committee  of  the  Y 
this  vear. 


The  Y;  Community  Concerns 

The  basis  for  the  discussion  and  activity  of  the  Community  Concerns 
Committee  is  the  recognition  that  Duke  University  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Durham  community.  Duke  affects  thousands  of  Durham  residents,  both  directly 
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and  indirectly.  The  committee  thus  will  be  examining  the  specifics  of  many  of 
the  relationships  so  formed  with  a view  toward  educating  the  campus  about  the 
University’s  involvement  in  the  community  and  pointing  out  opportunities  for 
students  to  work,  study,  and  volunteer  within  this  community. 
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Social  change  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  eliminate  the  oppression  of  the  poor; 
black  and  white,  women  and  men.  But  such  change  does  not  come  by  itself  and 
the  committee  will  be  organizing  volunteers  to  be  working  with  the  mentally 
retarded  and  emotionally  disturbed,  as  well  as  to  tutor  some  of  the  children  who 
are  gaining  little  through  formal  education.  Community  Concerns  also  will  be 
working  with  organizers  of  both  the  black  and  white  communities,  facilitating 
s-tudents’  involvement  where  these  groups  have  an  expressed  need.  Again, 
community  concerns  and  Duke  University  students’  concerns  are  the  same -and 
many  channels  are  open. 


The  Y:  University  Concerns 

The  University  Concerns  Committee  of  the  Y is  specifically  concerned  with 
those  issues  and  activities  which  directly  concern  the  individual  as  a student  at 
Duke.  Two  of  the  main  activity  concerns  are  the  publication  of  this  booklet  and 
the  sponsorship  of  Parents’  Weekend  in  November,  an  opportunity  for  students 
and  their  parents  to  participate  in  activities  together. 
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Issue-oriented  concerns  include  the  questions  of  residential  life  and 
occupations  for  social  change.  Any  other  issues  which  may  arise  during  the  year 
particularly  concerning  the  student  in  relation  to  the  University  will  be  given 
attention  and  action  by  this  committee.  Of  particularly  concern  to  freshmen  will 
be  the  area  of  freshman  dorm  courses.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  establish  these 
courses  to  broaden  the  freshman  experience.  The  courses  will  be  planned  and 
executed  by  freshman  men  and  women. 


where  will  you  he  when  the 
revolution  eonies'.' 

Duke  YM-YWCA 
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]ul^e  Universitij  Bool^store 

THE  OFFICIAL  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE 

UStD  BOOKS  ani  m BOOKS 


For  your  convenience  Fall  Semester  Rooks  are 
sold  on  the  concourse  of  the  indoor  stadium, 
at  time  of  registration.  Our  Rooketeria  (or  Cafe- 
teria Type  Self-Service)  Eliminates  long  lines 
and  waiting.  A trip  to  Indoor  Stadium.  WTst  Cam- 
pus, will  convince  you  of  substantial  sa\  ings  when 
buying  Used  Rooks  at  Duke  University  Rookstore. 


The  Only  Place  All  Required  Books  Can  Be 

Secured 


Duke  University  Bookstore 

Union  Building — West  Campus 
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NCNB  Free  Checking  Account  Service 


1967-68  SPORTS  PROGRAM-DUKE  UNIVERSITY 
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DUKE  UNIVERSITY  FOOTBALL  SCHEDULE 
1970  SEASON 


Sept.  12”Univ.  of  Florida Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Sept.  19-Maryland Durham 

Sept.  26"Virginia Durham 

Oct.  3— -Ohio  State Columbus,  Ohio 

Oct.  10— West  Virginia Morganton,  W.  Va. 

Oct.  17—N.C.  State Raleigh 

Oct.  24— Clemson Clemson,  S.C. 

Oct.  31— Georgia  Tech  (Homecoming) Durham 

Nov.  7— Wake  Forest Durham 

Nov.  14— South  Carolina Columbia,  S.  C. 

Nov.  21— North  Carolina Chapel  Hill 


DUKE  ATHLETIC  OFFICE 

Duke  Station,  Durham,  N.  C. 


THE  UNION 

HOME  OF 

Bufee  ^nitiergitp 

DINING  HALLS 

Consisting  of  — 

THE  OAK  ROOM  (table  service) 

BLUE  AND  WHITE  ROOM  (free  flow) 
UNIVERSITY  ROOM  (cafeteria) 
CAMBRIDGE  INN  (Evening  Snacks) 

Arrangements  may  be  made  for 
private  groups  to  be  served. 

Sep  Bill  Jones,  Special  P'unctions  Manager 
or  Call  Extension  3621 


HOURS  OF  SERVICE 

DininR  Halls  Breakfast  Lunch  Dinner 


University  Room  

Blue  and  White  Room  

Snack  Bar-(B  & W Room) 

Oak  Room  

Cambridge  Inn  
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Meal  ticket  books  may  be  issued  in  dining  halls  office 
and  the  bill  sent  ht>me. 


SAVE  ...  on  your  TEXTBOOKS 
Buy  USED  TEXTS  at 

THE  BOOK  EXCHANGE 

Downtown  at  [ i\<,  I’olms 
IMionc  (i8L!-l(>()2 

I’.f  Mile  Id  s(  (■  us  Ik  Ioic  w)u  l)uy.  Ask  .iiiv  I)iikc  siuilcnt  alxyut 
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THE  BOOK  EXCHANC. 


WE  NEED  YOUR  HEAD  IN  OUR  BUSINESS 

"Where  Students  Meet  For  Better  Service" 

DUKE  UNIVERSITY  BARBER  SHOP 

Union  Basement-  — West  Campus 


Hi  ® M IE  § 


^2  Mile  South  of  Duke  I Inivcr’^irv  on  Business  Route  U.  S 15  and  501. 
Durli  am  Chapel  Hill  Hi>;hw.iy  Near  Two  Mtxlern  Restaurants. 


PARENTS  AM)  DTKE  STUDENTS 
CORDIALEV  WELCOMED 

.All  R(M>ins  Ii<niipi>c<l  with  Tchplimu',  Radio.  Frro  Color  TV 
Air  (iondilionin^,  rri%at<‘  Rath.  Stcaiii  Mi'aC 

Coffee  Bar 

IiUphoiu-  4H1MI181  — 1>.  ().  Rox  21S— Diirhaiii,  N.  C; 

Mi.  & Mrs.  t.  P.  Wall,  Lesee-Operator 


RUN  TO 

JIM’S  PARTY  STORE 

Lowest  Prices  in  Town 

on  Domestic  & Imported  Beers  and 

Wines.  Party  Set-Ups  & Keg  Beer.  Ice  - Party  Snacks 


8:30  A. M. -11:30  P.M.  DAYS  Phone  286-9906 
2 Blocks  from  Duke  Corner,  TRENT  & HILLSBOROUGH  RD. 


Browsers  Welcome  • . . 


DURING  YOUR  YEARS  AT  DUKE 
YOU  WILL  FORM  AT  LEMT  ONE 
EXCELLENT  HABIT  — THE  LEI- 
SURELY ENJOYMENT  OF  A 
GOOD  BOOKSHOP. 
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THE  GOTHIC  BOOKSHOP,  By  Page  Auditorium 

Open  Weekdays  9 A.M.  to  5 P.M.,  Wednesdays  9 A.M.  to  9 P.M. 
Saturdays  9 A.M.  to  Noon 


DUKE  UNIVERSITY’S 

QUADRANGLE  PICTURES 

PAGE  AUDITORIUM 

SHOWING 

Sclc(  t First — And  Snl)scqiicni  Run — Foreign 
and  Aniciitan  Made 

MOTION  PICTURES 

Faciv  Saturday  & Sundas  Durins  the  School  Year 
At  7 and  9 P..M. 


I’liv.ilc  Kixiiii'  \v  :ii  l.i  l)li-  liii  Uuakl;istN. 
BiihkIus,  I im<  Iuv.  I)miitrs.  or  S;md- 
\vi<  li  I’.iilii's,  ( oirii-  Sec  \\  li;il  \\  i- 

The  Gourmet  Center  Operating 

IVY  ROOM  RESTAURANT 

Cosmopolifon  Room 
AND  DELICATESSEN 

1004  W.  Main  St.— I'honc  688-6041 
0|HH  8:  <(>  A M.  Til  Ih'tO  l»  M,  — Strcii  IKiys  iVr  Wttk 

A Warm  Welcome  Awaits  You 

At 

MONTALDO*S 

CHURCH  & PARRISH  STREETS 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 

Phone  688-2331 


112  E.  Main  St. 
(just  14  from 

the  higher  prieed  slore) 

We  always  undersell 
our  competitor 

156  West  Franklin  St.  Fhapel  Hill 
(open  ‘til  10  Mon. -Sal. 

Ip.ni.  ‘til  7 p.ni.  Sundays) 


1970-71  BROADWAY  AT  DUKE 
AUSPICES  DUKE  UNIVERSITY  UNION 
DRAMA  COMMITTEE 


Thursday,  September  24,  1970 ZORBA 

Mat.  4:00  p.m..  Tickets:  All  Res.  $3.50 
Eve.  8:30  p.m..  Tickets:  $7.00,  $6.00,  $4.75 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1970 1776 

Mat.  4:00  p.m..  Tickets:  All  Res.  $3.50 
Eve.  8:30  p.m..  Tickets:  $7.00,  $6.00,  $4.75 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1970 ADAPTATION/NEXT 

Mat.  4:00  p.m..  Tickets:  All  Res.  $2.25 
Eve.  8:30  p.m..  Tickets:  $3.50,  $2.75,  $2.25 

Thursday,  January  14,  1971  HADRIAN  VII 

Mat.  4:00  p.m..  Tickets:  All  Res.  $3.50 
Eve.  8:30  p.m..  Tickets;  $5.50,  $4.50,  $3.50 

Friday,  February  26,  1971 TO  BE  YOUNG,  GIFTED  AND  BLACK 

Mat.  4:00  p.m..  Tickets;  All  Res.  $2.25 
Eve.  8:30  p.m..  Tickets:  $4.50,  $3.50,  $2.50 

Season  Tickets:  $25.50,  $20.00,  $16.00 
Page  Box  Office,  Box  KM,  Duke  Station,  Durham,  N.C.  27706 


DONT  MISS  DUKE’S 


TOP  ENTERTAINMENT 


1970-71 


! 

I 

[ 


j THE  DUKE  ARTISTS  SERIES  j 

I 


Tues.  Oct.  27,  1970 


Fri.  Nov.  6,  1970 
Fri.  Dec.  4,  1970 
Wed.  Feb.  17,  197P 
Mon.  Mar.  8,  1971 


The  French  National  Orchestra 
Jean  Martinon,  Conductor 
National  Ballet  of  Washington 
Frederic  Franklin,  Director 
Paul  Badura-Skoda,  Pianist 
Masterclass  on  Day  After  Concert 
Siberian  Dancers  and  Singers  of  Omsk 
Company  of  100 
I Solisti  Veneti 
Twelve  String  Virtuosi 


Season  Tickets:  $13.00,  $11.00  and  $9.00 
Individual  Tickets:  $3.25,  $2.75  and  $2.25 

All  Performances  at  8:15  p.m.  Page  Auditorium  or 
*Indoor  Stadium* 


Duke  Parents'  Weekend  1970-  November  6,7,8 

The  Schizophrenic  University 


Schedule  of  Events: 

Friday,  November  6: 

12  noon— 6:00  p.m.— Registration  in  Flowers  Lounge 
6:00  p.m.— Banquet-Welcome 
8 :15— National  Ballet  of  Washington  in  Page 
Auditorium 
Saturday,  November  7 : 

11 :00 — 1 :00  p.m.— Picnic  for  parents  and  students 
2:00  p.m.— Football  game— Duke  vs.  Wake  Forest 
8:00  p.m.— Address  by  Duke  President  Terry 
Sanford 

9:30  p.m.— Informal  Discussions  for  parents  and  students 
Sunday,  November  8 : 

11 :00  a. m.— Chapel  Service— Dr.  Thomas  Langford  of  the 
Religion  Department  will  speak 

Parents’  Weekend  is  sponsored  by  the  Duke  YM— YWCA.  Parents 
of  all  Duke  students  will  be  invited  to  spend  an  informal  weekend  on 
campus.  The  focal  point  of  the  weekend  is  The  Schizophrenic 
Universisity—  What  is  the  University,  in  a world  of  change  within 
and  outside  of  its  walls? 


DRAFT  COUNSELING  CENTER 
FLOWERS  BUILDING 

The  YMCA  provides  trained  draft  counselors  to  help  you 
with  questions  or  problems  about  the  draft.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  influence  your  decisions,  but  full  information 
about  your  options  is  offered. 


Duke  University  Libraries 


D02601455N 


YOUR  FULL  SERVICE 
BANK  ON  THE 
DUKE  CAMPUS 


c 

entral 

c 

arolina 

B 

ank 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp. 


Central  Carolina  Bank  offers  you 
basn 

Central  Carolina  Bank  offers  you 
banking  service  right  on  Duke 
campus  at  ol  Union  Building. 
CCB’s  many  services  include: 

*Free  checking  accounts  with  $ 
$100  minimum  balance 

*Savings  plans  with  interest 
to  5Y4% 

*CCB  Master  Charge  Card 


You  can  open  your  account  before  you  come  to  Duke. 
Write  Central  Carolina  Bank  & Trust  Company,  Box 
4444,  Duke  Station,  Durham  27706  and  the  necessary 
forms  will  be  sent  to  you. 


“I  must  hold  in  balance  the  sense  of  futility  of  effort  and  the  sense  of  necessity 
to  struggle;  the  conviction  of  the  inevitability  of  failure  and  still  the 
determination  to  'succeed' -and,  more  than  these,  the  contradiction  between  the 
dead  hand  of  the  past  and  the  high  intentions  of  the  future.  ” 

—F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 
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